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Phelps,  Prof.  William  Lyon 


OF.  PHELPS 


Makes  Address  BeforeCon- 
gregational  Club. 

A   worthy   contribution   to   what    has 
been    and    is    being:    said    of    Abraham 
Lincoln   was     made   by    Prof.     William 
Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  university,  at  the 
Center  church  chapel  last  evening    The 
occasion  was  the  third  quarterly  meet- 
ing- this  season  of  the  Connecticut  Con- 
gregational club. 
The     subject     of     the     address     4as 
Lincoln  and  the  Spirit  of  Union." 
Prof.  Phelps  said  that  he    was  some- 
thing  of   a  sentimentalist,    for   he   was 
getting  t0   believe   that   it   is  sentiment 
that    makes   life    beautiful    Instead     of 
sordidness,    and    therefore   it   is   a   flne 
thing  to  celebrate  in  the  way  we  do  in 
honor  of  our  great  men.     The  most  in- 
teresting  things   in    the   world,    In    the 
mind    of   the    speaker,    bear   on   human 
nature,  and  It  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  interest  ourselves  in  becoming  famil- 
iar  with    the    lives   of   our   great    men 
than  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing beautiful  scenery.     He  continued  t 

"There  were  more  great  men  born 
in  the  one  year  1809  than  In  any  thA© 
or  four  years  taken  together  in  the 
19th  century.  There  were  Poe,  Darwin, 
Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Holmes,  Tennyson, 
Goebel,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  and 
the  one  man  whom  this  country  could 
least  spare  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  greatest  calamity  that  has  be- 
fallen .this  country  in  the  past  50  years 
was  the  death  of  Lincoln.  There  is 
alwa.ys  a  certain  amount  of  danger  of 
a  country  becoming  disrupted.  The 
one  great  thing  that  we  have  been 
taught  is  to  perpetuate  a  national  sen- 
timent. This  is  what  Lincoln  stood  for 
and  after  we  have  sufficiently  admired 
him  the  one  great  thing  to  remember 
is  his  willingness  to  understand  anoth- 
er state's  view,  no  matter  If  the  state 
lay  beyond  the  Roccky  mountains.  It 
was  for  that  sentiment  that  Lincoln 
gave  his  life.  He  was  simple,  natural, 
free  from  pose  or  affectation,  and  few 
could  think  of  him  at  the  time  as 
being  great. 

As  a  close  to  his  lecture,  Prof.  Phelps 
chose   to  read  a  letter,   written   in   1864 
to  Mrs.  Bixby,  the  woman  who  had  five    1 
sons  in  the   Union  army,    all  of  whom    I 
were  killed  during  the  war. 
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Lincoln 

One  reason  for  the  eminence  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  not  only 
among-  American  statesmen,  but 
among  all  the  children  of  men,  is 
this;  they  are  the  only  men  in  his- 
tory, so  far  as  I  know,  who  were  nev- 
er intoxicated  by  power.  The  more 
power  they  received,  the  more  un- 
selfish they  became.  Their  fore- 
sight, their  wisdom,  their  modera- 
tion, their  good  judgment,  were  re- 
markable; but  other  great  leaders 
have  had  these  qualities.  Washing- 
ton's and  Lincoln's  eminence  in  his- 
tory is  owing  to  a  triumph  of  Char- 
acter— character  that  could  not  be 
injured  or  weakened  or  degraded  by 
selfish  ambition.  The  more  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  given  to  them, 
the  more  they  exhibited  devotion 
to  their  country  and  the  less  they 
thought  of  themselves. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Lincoln 
do  we  find  personified  that  mag- 
nificent phrase  of  the  old  seven- 
teenth century  poet,  Henry 
Vaughan,  who  coined  the  expression 
"High  Humility."  Lincoln's  char- 
acter illustrated  the  union  of  cour- 
age, responsibility,  and'  true  hu- 
mility.    His     favorite     poem     was 
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"Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?" 

Concerning  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  late  Frank  Ber- 
gen of  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished 
constitutional  lawyer,  said  in  his 
"Essays    and    Speeches," 

In  the  war  of  angry  words  the 
public  judgment  was  forming,  and 
it  was  to  be  fatal  to  slavery.  Lin- 
coln knew  it  because  he  felt  it. 
None  of  our  statesmen  ever  had 
such  a  profound  knowledge  as  he 
of  American  common  sense,  de- 
fined by  Everett  "as  the  final 
judgment  on  great  practical  ques- 
tions to  which  the  mind  of  the 
community  is  pretty  sure  eventu- 
.  ally  to  arrive."  Refusing  to  be 
hurried,  disregarding  contumely, 
opposing  and  rejecting  advice. 
Lincoln  watched  and  waited  until 
he  was  convinced  that  public 
opinion  would  sustain  it,  and  then 
he  gave  his  immortal  proclama- 
tion to  the  world.  It  is  said  that 
he  often  spoke  of  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  his  most  know- 
ing biographers  tell  us  that,  in  the 
use  of  it,  he  was  the  most  con- 
summate master  whose  skill  his- 
tory has  recorded. 

(Copyright.    1936) 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


AS  THE  Bible  says,  "Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men."  More  famous  men  were 
born  In  the  year  1809  than  In  any  other 
year  in  human  history.  Why  that  particu- 
lar year  produced  the  bumper  crop  of 
genius  is  inexplicable;  let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  results,  even  if  we  cannot  discover 
their  cause. 

The  year  1809  saw  the  birth  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  of  Edward 
FitzGerald,  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian novelist,  Gogol;  of  Chopin  and  Men- 
delssohn, while  Charles  Darwin  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  born  on  the  same  day, 
February  12,  1809. 

Darwin  and  Lincoln  were  twins.    Darwin 

showed    the    sublime    development   from    a 

humble  origin  of  the  human  race;  Lincoln, 

from  a  humble  origin,  showed  In  his  own 

,  life  and  character  the  sublime  development 

of  an  individual  man. 
j  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  United 
States  of  America  that  Lincoln  was  born 
In  Kentucky.  The  orator,  Wendell  Phillips, 
whose  hatred  of  the  South  was  equaled 
only  by  his  ignorance  of  it,  made  the  fol- 
lowing public  statement  about  Abraham 
Lincoln:  "The  President  is  an  honest  man; 
that  is,  he  is  Kentucky  honest,  and  that 
Is  necessarily  a  very  different  thing  from 
Massachusetts  or  New  York  honesty.  A 
man  cannot  get  above  the  atmosphere  In 
which  he  was  born." 

It  was  partly  because  Lincoln  was  born 
In  the  South,  and  was  all  his  life  familiar 
with  the  Southern  point  of  view,  that  he 
was  able  to  see  both  sides  of  the  Irrepressible 
conflict;  even  when  the  war  was  at  Its 
height,  he  regarded  himself  not  as  the  rep-  j 
resentative  of  the  party  that  had  elected  l 
him  nor  of  the  North  but  of  the  whole 
country".  .    '  % 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  a  man's  foes  are  ! 
those  of  his"  own  household.  Lincoln  lived 
to  be  regarded  as  the  arch  foe  of  the  whole  i 
South,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
the  war  was  in  its  darkest  hours,  to  be  re- 
garded with  equally  rancorous  hatred  by 
the  anti-slavery  leaders  of  the  North.  In 
addition  to  this  fierce  enmity  from  both  foe 
and  ally,  he  was  regarded  by  many  others 
with  contempt  as  an  ignorant  buffoon. 

Very  few  supposed  he  had  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  and  he  was  the  greatest 
statesman  of  his  time:  very  few  supposed 
he  was  an  orator  (what  would  Wendell 
Phillips  have  thought  if  he  had  been  told 
that  Lincoln  was  a  greater  orator  than  him- 
self?), and  Lincoln  made  the  greatest  speech 
delivered  anywhere  during  the  war, 


By  and  by  there  was  a  little  stir  on. the 
staircase  and  in  the  passageway,  and  in 
lounged  a  tall,  loose-Jointed  figure,  of  an 
exaggerated  Yankee  port  and  demeanor, 
vv'iom  (as  being  about  the  homeliest 
man  I  ever  saw,  yet  by  no  means  repul- 
sive or  disagreeable)  it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognize   as   Uncle  Abe. 

Unquestionably,    Western    man    though 
he    be,    and    Kentuckian    by    birth,    Pres- 
ident Lincoln  is  the  essential  representa- 
tive   of    all    Yankees,    and    the    veritable 
specimen,   physically    of   wha*    the  •  world 
seems  determined  to  regard  as  our  char- 
acteristic   qualities.     It    is    the    strangest 
and  yet  the   fittest   thing   in   the  jumble 
of    human    vicissitudes,    that    he,    out    of 
so    many    millions,    unlocked    for,    unse- 
lected    by    any    intelligible    process    that 
could    be   based   upon   his   genuine   qual- 
ities, unknown   to   those   who   chose,   and 
unsuspected    of    what    endowments    may 
adapt  him   for  his   tremendous  responsi- 
bility,  should   have   f  und  the   way  open 
for  hin.  to  fling  his  lank  personality  into 
the   chair  of   state — where,   I   presume,   it 
was  his  first  impiilse  to-  throw  his  legs  on 
the   council    table,    and   tell    the    Cabinet 
Ministe-s   a   story.     There   is   no   describ- 
ing   his    lengthy    awkwardness,    nor    the , 
uncouthness   of    his    movement;    and    yet 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  oeen  in  the  habit 
of    seeing    him    daily,    and    had    shaken 
hands    with    him    a    thousand    times    in. 
some  village  street;  so  true  ,    s  he  to  the 
aspect  of   the   pattern    American,   though 
with  a  certain   extravagance   which,   pos- 
sibly,  I' exaggerated   st '1   further   by   the 
deligt  ted  eagerness  with  which  I  took  it 
in.     If  put  to  guess  his  calling  and  live- 
lihood,  I   should   have    taken   him    for   a 
country  schoolmaster  as  soon  as  anything 
else.     He    was    dressed    in    a    rusty    black 
frock    coat    and    pantaloons,    unbrushed, 
and  worn  so  faithfully  that  the  suit  had 
adapted  itself  to  the  curves  ai.  d  angular- 
ities of  his  figui  ,  and  had  grown  to  be 
an  outer  skin  of  the  man.     He  had  shab- 
by   slippers      n    his    feet.     His    hair    was 
black,  still  unmixed  with  gray,  stiff,  some- 
what bushy,  and  had  apparently  been  ac- 
quainted   with    neither    brush    nor    comb 
that   morning,    after    the    disarrangement 
of  the  pillow;  and  as  to  a  nightcap,  Uncle 
Abe  prob       "  Knows  nothing  of  such  ef- 
feminacies.    His  complexion   is   dark  and 
sallow,  betokening,  I  fear,  an  insalubrious 
atmosphere  around  the  White  House;   he 
has    thick,    black    eyebrows    and    an    im- 
pending brow;   his  nose  is  large,  and  the 
lines  about  his  mouth  are  very  strongly 
defined. 

The  whole  physiognomy  is  as  coarse  a 
one  as  you  would  meet  anywhere  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  States;  but, 
withal,  it  is  redeemed,  illuminated,  soft- 
ened, and  brightened  by  a  kindly  though 
serious  Iook  out  of  his  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  homely  sagacity,  that  seems 
weighted  with  rich  results  of  village  ex- 
perience! A  great  deal  of  native  sense; 
no  bookish  cultivation,  no  refinement; 
honest  at  heart,  and  thoroughly  so,  and 
yet,  in  some  sort,  sly — at  least,  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom  that  are 
akin  to  craft  and  would  impel  him,  I 
think,  to  take  an  antagonist  in  flank, 
rather  than  to  make  a  bull-run  at  him 
right  in  front.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  like 
this  sallow,  queer,  sagacious  visage,  with 
the  homely  human  sympathies  that 
warrru-i  it;  and,  for  my  small  share  in  the 
matter,  would  as  lief  have  Uncle  Abe  for 
a  ruler  a  -  any  man  whom  it  would  have 
been  practicable  to  put  in  .       place. 


UielDs.    iVillii  on 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a  Democrat,  made 
a  journey  to  Washington  in  1862.  Like 
many  shy,  quiet,  reticent,  undemonstrative, 
silent  men,  he  was  a  good  observer.  He  was 
a  university  man  who  had  lived  many 
years  In  Europe.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
fastidious  taste,  to-  whom  vulgarity  was 
abhorrent.  But  he  wrote  and  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  portrait  of  Lincoln 
which   is   both   accurate   and   sympathetic. 


To  understand  the  almost  miraculous 
progress  of  Lincoln  from  a  country  lawyer 
to  President,  one  must  read  Carl  Sandburg's 
admirable  biography,  "The  Prairie  Years," 
which  is  the  best  life  of  Lincoln  I  have 
seen.  Lincoln-  was  consumed  by  a  passion 
for  politics  and  by  a  burning  hunger  for 
fame.  In  his  younger  days  he  said  sadly, 
"I  have  done  nothing  to  make  any  human 
being  remember  that, I  have  lived.  To  con- 
nect my  name  with  events  of  my  day  and 
generation,  and  so  impress  myself  upon 
them  as  to  link  my  name  with  something 
that  will  redound  to  the  interest  of  my 
fellow-men,  is  all  that  I  desire  to  live  for." 

All  the  more  to  the  credit  of  this  ambi- 
tious man  is  the  fact  that,  fiercely  as  he 
desired  fame,  he  even  more  fiercely  desired 
to  be  worthy  of  it. 
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(Famous   Teacher  and  Critic  or  English 
Literature,  Yale  University) 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

This  man,  born  in  Kentucky  on 
February  12,  1809,  has  become  one 
of  the  greatest  figures  in  world- 
history.  Lincoln  no  more  belongs 
to  the  United  States  than  Shake- 
speare belongs  to  England.  He  is 
an  inspiration  to  humanity. 

It  is  an  intersting  physcial  fact 
that  if  we  lined  up  all  the  Presi- 
dents in  a  ro..,  the  two  tallest  men 
— the  two  men  who  would  stand 
higher  than  all  the  rest — would  be 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  one  six 
feet,  two;   the  other  six  feet,  four. 

But  they  would  not  be  any  more 
conspicuous  physically  than  they 
are  in  more  important  aspects.  Both 
men  were  unselfish,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  un- 
corrupted,  uninjured  by  having 
authority.  It  is  almost  incredibly 
fortunate  for  the  United  States  that 
at  her  birth  she  nad  Washington, 
and  in  the  years  of  her  most  crit- 
ical illness  she  had  Lincoln. 

With  the  great  Civil  War  on  his 
hands,  with  the  fate  of  his  country 
in  doubt,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
he  had  to  endure  from  Northern 
men.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  war. 
in  the  year  1863,  this  is  what  Wen- 
dell Phillips  said  of  Lincoln  in  his 
public  addresses,  and  which  he 
published  in  a  book  that  same  year 

"Not  an  Abolitionist,  hardly  an 
anti-sal  very  man,  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
sents •  to  represent  an  anti-slavery 
idea.  A  pawn  on  the  political 
chessboard,  his  value  is  in  his  posi- 
tion; with  fair  effort,  we  may  soon 
change  him  for  knight,  bishop,  or 
queen,  and  sweep  the  board. 

"If  he  had  been  a  traitor,  he 
could  not  have  worked  better  to 
strengthen  one  side,  and  hazard  the 
success  of  the  other.  There  is  more 
danger  today  that  Washington  will 
be   taken   than   Richmond. 

"He  is  a  first-rate  second-rate 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  second-rate  man,  and  he 
is  honestly  waiting,  like  any  other 
servant,  for  the  people  to  come  and 
send  him  on  any  errand  they  wish 
...Your  President  sat  at  Washing- 
ton, doubtful  what  he  ought  to  do. 
how  far  he  might  go.  Month  after 
month,  stumbling,  faithless,  un- 
certain, he  ventured  now  a  little 
step,  and  noW  another. .  .But  we 
must  remember  the  very  perjudices 
and  moral  callousness  which  made 
him  in  1860  an  available  candidate, 
when  angry  and  half-educated 
parties  were  struggling  for  victory, 
necessarily  makes  him  a  poor 
leader, — rather  no  leader  at  all, — 
in  a  crisis  like  this." 

Tomorrow — Reading  by  Prisoners 
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Lincoln 


By 


Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 


THIS  man,  born  in  Kentucky  on 
February  12,  1809,  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in 
world-history.  Lincoln  no  more 
belongs  to  the  United  States  than 
Shakespeare  belongs  to  England. 
He  is  an  inspiration  to  humanity. 

It  is  an  interesting  physical  fact 
that  if  we  lined  up  all  the  Presi- 
dents in  a  row,  the  two  tallest  men 
— the  two  men  who  would  stand 
higher  than  all  the  rest — would  be 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  one  6  feet 

2;  the  other  6  feet  4. 
*     *     *     • 

But  they  would  not  be -any  more 
conspicuously  physically  than  they 
are  in  more  important  aspects.  Both 
men  were  unselfish,  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, uncorrupted,  uninjured  by  hav- 
ing authority.  It  is  almost  incredi- 
bly fortunate  for  the  United  States 
that  at  her  birth  she  had  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  years  of  her  most 
critical  illness  she  had  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  the  heir  of  Daniel 
Webster.  He  regarded  the  Uni°n 
and  the  Constitution  as  of  supreme 
importance.  His  moderation  was 
then  regarded  as  weakness  and  in- 
decision. But  we  know  now  that 
it  was  the  purest  and  most  far-see- 
ing wisdom.  What  looked  like  fal- 
tering was  really  firmness. 
«     •    *    * 

With  the  Civil  War  on  his  hands, 
with  the  fate  of  his  country  in 
doubt,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  he 
had  to  endure  from  Northern  men. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  in 
the  year  1863,  this  is  what  Wendell 
Phillips  said  of  Lincoln  in  his  pub- 
lic addresses,  and  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  book  that  same  year. 

"Not  an  Abolitionist,  hardly  an 
antislavery  man,  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
sents to  represent  antislaver  idea. 
A  pawn  on  the  poitical  chess  board, 
his  value  is  in  his  position;  with 
fair  effort,  we  may  soon  change 
him  for  knight,  bishop,  or  queen, 
and  sweep  the  board. 


"If  he  had  been  a  trailor,  he  could 
not  have  worked  better  to 
strengthen  one  side  and  hazard  the 
success  of  the  other.  There  is  more 
danger  today  that  Washington  will 
be  taken  than  Richmond. 

"He  is  a  first-rate  second-rate 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  second-rate  man,  and  he 
is  honestly  waiting,  like  any  other 
servant,  for  the  poeple  to  come  and 
send  him  on  any  errand  they  wish. 
.  .  .  Your  President  sat  at  Wash- 
ington, doubtful  what  he  ought  to 
do,  how  far  he  might  go.  Month 
after  month,  stumbling,  faithless, 
uncertain,  he  ventured  now  a  little 
step,  and' now  another  .  .  .  But  we 
must  remember  the  very  prejudices, 
and  moral  callousness  which  made 
him  in  1860  an  available  candidate, 
when  angry  and  half-educated  par- 
ties were  struggling  for  victory, 
necessarily  makes  him  a  poor  leader 
—rather  no  leader  at  all — in  a  crisis 
like  this." 

(Copyright,  1935.) 
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Phillips,    Gov.  Leon  C. 
of  Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  Executive  Addresses  Mid-Day  Club 
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Governor  Leon  C.  Phillips  of 
Oklahoma  is  shown  on  his  visit 
here  to  address  the  Mid-day 
Luncheon  club  at  Leland  hotel. 
Shown  left  to  right  are   Gover- 


— State  Journal  Photo. 

nor  Phillips,  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
Arthur  H.  Gottschalk,  president 
of  the  luncheon  club,  who  in- 
troduced the  governor  at  the 
meeting. 


Nation  Looks  To  Lincoln's 
Principles,  Gov.  Phillips  Says 


Governor  Leon  C.  Phillips,  as- 
serted in  an  address  before  the 
Mid-day  Luncheon  club  yesterday 
that  America  looks  "with  hope  and 
assurance  to  Abraham  Lincoln" 
for  inspirations  "as  a  guide  to  our 
efforts  to  preserve  our  democratic 
way  of  life." 

Governor  Phillips  stopped  here 
yesterday  to  address  the  club  at 
Leland  hotel  while  en  route  to 
Chicago  to  attend  the  Democratic 
convention.  He  was  .  accompanied 
by  more  than  200  delegates  and 
alternates  from  his  home  state, 
who  proceeded  to  Chicago. 

The  chief  executive  declared 
"The  life  of  a  great  man  is  a  blue 
print  from  which  to  build  our 
own." 

"If  more  public  officials  today 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  personal 
ambition  for  the  good  of  the  re- 
public, our  faith  in  democracy 
would  be  more  firmly  established 
and  immeasurably  increased.  But, 
alas,  Lincoln  in  the  flesh  is  gone; 
and,  as  with  Plato,  Socrates  and 
Aristotle,  we  have  only  his  thoughts 
and  spiritual  inspiration  to  guide 
us." 


lowly,  where  the  spirit  of  Lincoln 
abides  forever. 

"Lincoln    was    democracy    made 
manifest  in  the  flesh.     Today  and  | 
forever,    his    memory    is    the    spir- 1 
itual  incarnation  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life." 

Phillips  attacked  the  dictator  na- 
tions for  their  desertion  of  the 
church. 

"We  now  witness  the  results 
that  come  from  deserting  righteous 
principles  and  scoffing  at  God, 
church  and  the  rights  of  man,"  he 
said. 

Governor  Phillips'  high  tribute 
to  the  greatest  of  Illinois'  great 
leaders  was  paid  after  the  gover- 
nor and  his  party  visited  New 
Salem  state  park.  Following  the 
luncheon  the  governor's  party  vis- 
ited Lincoln's  tomb  then  left  by 
train  for  Chicago. 


Governor  Phillips  declared  the 
nation  should  arm  itself  to  the 
teeth  against  possible  invasion  and 
make  every  sacrifice  to  save  the 
nation  as  Lincoln  did  to  save  the 
union. 

Lincoln    Paid    Full    Price. 
"To  save  the  union,  no  price  was 
too  great;   Lincoln  offered   all;   he 
paid    with    his    life,"    Phillips    re- 
minded. 

"Friends,  to  save  democracy  and 
preserve  civilization,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  us  to  offer  all — give 
all — and  pay  with  our  lives. 

"We  are  not  now   at  war;    and, 
like  Lincoln,  we  do  not  want  war.  | 
But  it  appears  that  to  preserve  our 
own    peace    and    defend    ourselves 
from  the  destroyers  of  civilization, 
we  must  so  arm  ourselves  that  no 
power,    or    group    of    powers,    will 
look  upon  this  nation  with  eager- 
ness to  attack.'' 
Lincoln  Exemplified  Democracy. 
Declaring  democracy  was  exem- 
plified   by    Lincoln,     the     speaker 
said: 

"Wherever  men  dream  of  liberty, 
they  think  of  Lincoln.  Despots 
may  scourge  democracy  from  power 
and  dominion,  but  it  will  find  its 
refuge  and  its  fortress  in  the 
peasant's  hut  and  the  cabins  of  the 
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Lincoln 

He  was  one  whom  responsibility  edu- 
cated and  he  showed  himself  more  and 
more  nearly  equal  to  duty  as  year  after 
year  laid  on  him  ever  fresh  burdens.  God- 
given  and  God-led  and  sustained,  we  must 
ever  believe  him. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Boston,  1880. 


Pickett,  Mrs.  LaSalle  Corbett 


JUST   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

IN  her  delightful  book,  "The  Heart  of  a  Soldier," 
Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett,  wife  of  General 
Pickett,  tells  how  she  first  met  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  a  very  touching  bit  of  reminiscence.  She 
writes: 

I  was  in  Richmond  when  my  soldier  fought  the 
awful  Battle  of  Five  Forks.  Richmond  surren- 
dered, and  the  surging  sea  of  fire  swept  the  city. 
News  of  Five  Forks  reached  us,  and  there  was  a 
report  that  General  Pickett  had  been  killed.  1 
did  not  believe  it,  but  I  was  very  anxious. 

The  day  after  the  fire  there  was  a  sharp  rap  at 
the  door.  The  servants  had  all  run  away.  The 
city  was  full  of  Northern  troops,  and  my  environ- 
ment had  not  taught  me  to  love  them.  "With  my 
baby  on  my  arm,  I  opened  the  door  and  looked 
up  at  a  tall,  gaunt,  sad-faced  man  in  ill-fitting 
clothes,  who  asked: 

"Is  this  George  Pickett's  place?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  answered.    "But  he  is  not  here." 

"I  know  that,  ma'am,"  he  replied.  "But  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  place.    I  am  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"The  President!"  I  gasped.  The  stranger  shook 
his  head. 

"No,  ma'am;  no,  ma'am.  Just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George's  old  friend." 

"I  am  George  Pickett's  wife  and  this  is  his 
baby,"  was  all  I  could  say.  I  had  never  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  I  remembered  the  love  and  reverence 
with  which  my  soldier  always  spoke  of  him. 

My  baby  pushed  away  from  me  and  reached  out 
his  hands  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  took  him  into  his 
arms.  As  he  did  so  an  expression  of  rapt,  almost 
divine  tenderness  and  love  lighted  up  his  sad  face. 
It  was  a  look  that  I  have  never  seen  on  any  other 
countenance.  My  baby  opened  his  mouth  wide, 
and  insisted  upon  giving  his  fatheV's  friend  a  dewy, 
infantile  kiss.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  the  little  one 
back  to  me,  he  shook  his  finger  at  him  playfully, 
and  said : 

"Tell  that  rascal,  your  father,  that  I  forgive  him 
for  the  sake  of  that  kiss  and  those  bright  eyes." 

He  turned  and  went  down  the  steps,  talking  to 
himself,  and  passed  out  of  my  sight  forever;  but 
in  my  memory  those  intensely  human  eyes,  that 
strong,  sad  face  have  a  perpetual  abiding  place — 
that  face  which  puzzled  all  artists,  but  which  re- 
vealed itself  to  the  intuitions  of  a  child. 
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TRIBUTE 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Prof.  William    Pickens,  Talladega  College,  Alabama 


HAVING  no  ancestry  himself, 
being  able  to  trace  his  line  by 
rumor  and  tradition  only  as 
far  back  as  his  grandfather,  he  be- 
came, like  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  Born  of  a 
father  who  could  not  write  his  name, 
lie  himself  had  written  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation,  the  fourth  great 
state  paper  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — the  others  being  Magna 
Charta,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution.    If  we  ac- 


cept the  statement  of  Cicero  that  the 
days  on  which  we  are  saved  should 
be  as  illustrious  as  the  days  on  which 
we  are  born,  then  Lincoln,  the  Savior, 
must  always  remain  co-ordinate  with' 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try. Jackson  was  "Old  Hickory," 
Taylor  was  "Old  Rough,"  and  there 
have  been  various  names  given  to  the 
other  presidents,  but  Washington  and 
Lincoln  were  the  only  ones  whom  the 
American  people  styled  "Father." 
Nature  tried  herself  in  the  year  of 


1809;  many  great  and  varied  geniuses 
were  born.  Charles  Darwin  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  born  on  the  same 
day,  one  to  the  mastery  of  nature  and 
the  other  to  the  mastery  of  men ;  both 
circumpolar  stars  that  never  set. 

European  people  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  like  Lincoln,  who 
was  born,  what  they  call  a  peasant,  in 
Europe,  could  wear  supreme  power 
as  lightly  as  Lincoln  wore  his.  They 
had  been  used  to  Cromwells  and  Na- 
poleons, who  rose  to  rule  and  not  to 
obey,  to  enslave  and  not  to  free,  the 
people.  A  Frenchman  could  not 
understand  why  a  ruler  like  Lincoln, 
in  command  of  a  million  armed  men, 
would  jeopardize  his  tenure  of  office 
by  holding  a  presidential  election  in 
1864.  After  his  death,  the  French 
Liberals  sent  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  medal  to 
the  honor  of  the  deceased  President, 
part  of  the  inscription  being:  "Saved 
the  Republic  without  Veiling  the 
Statue  of  Liberty."  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
democracy  had  demonstrated  its  right 
to  a  place  of  respect  beside  the  more 
ancient  form  of  government. 

Again  it  is  to  the  everlasting  honor 
of  the  American  people  that  the  death 
of  a  man  like  Lincoln  in  a  time  like 
Lincoln's,  should  cause  such  a  little 
1  stir  and  no  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  vice-president,  a  man  who 
did  not  possess  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  party  in  power,  was  allowed  to 
assume  the  office  of  president  without 


a  struggle.  And  it  is  a  marvel  of 
patriotism,  of  order  and  of  self-con- 
trol, than  an  army  of  a  million  men, 
who  held  within  their  hands  a  nation's 
fate,  should  march  down  Pennsylvania 
avenue  in  review  before  this  new 
president,  lay  down  their  victorious 
arms  and  return  to  the  fireside  and  to 
the  toil  of  factory  and  field.  It  was 
a  sight  for  the  gods,  the  demi-gods 
and  the  crowned  heads  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  was  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy. 

Child  of  the  American  soil,  cradled 
and  nursed  in  the  very  bosom  of 
nature,  he  loved  his  country  with  the 
passion  with  which  most  men  love 
their  human  mothers.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  one  iota  of  detrac- 
tion from  her  honor,  her  dignity  or 
her  welfare.  Against  her  dismember- 
ment he  was  willing  to  fight  t  the  end 
of  his  second  administration  or  till 
the  end  of  time.  He  might  tolerate 
anything  else  except  disunion. 

In  a  great  nation  with  increasing 
fame,  the  lesson  of  Lincoln's  life  must 
grow  in  importance.  As  long  as  this 
human  heart  loves  freedom,  his  name 
will  be  a  word  on  the  tongue  of  men, 
wherever  liberty  in  her  struggles  with 
tyranny  lifts  her  embattled  banners. 
No  man  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world  has  a  securer  place  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  men  than  this  man 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  obscurity, 
who  died  in  a  halo  and  who  now  rests 
in  an  aureola  of  historic  glory. 


American  Missionary- 
February,  1911. 
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I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

— COWPER 
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Abraham    Lincoln  —  A   Tribute 

February,   1809  —  April.   1865 

THE   HON.   ALBERT    E.    PILES  BURY 


This  tribute  to  Lincoln  is  taken  from  "'Lincoln  and  Slavery.*'  by  the 
Societies.  This  small  volume  is  a  classic.  It  ranks  among  the  choicest  < 
of  the  great  President  should  have  it  in  liis  possession. 


Hon.  Albert  E.  Pillsbury,  for  many  years  the  Counselor  of  our  two 
f  all  the  studies  of  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  slavery.     Every  lover 


When  the  conflict  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery  in  this  nation  was  approaching  its 
crisis,  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
Nebraska  territory,  a  new  and  singular 
figure  appeared  at  the  front  of  political 
battle  in  the  West,  moved  to  the  head  of 
events,  passed  across  the  world's  stage, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years  had 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  man. 

Within  such  narrow  bounds  of  time  lies  a 
career  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  history.  In  the  elements  of  wonder  and 
marvel,  the  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life 
and  death  is  without  parallel  or  example. 
From  the  mean  cabin  in  the  Kentucky 
woods  to  the  final  peak  of  transfiguration, 
it  moves  in  the  successive  acts  of  a  great 
tragic  drama,  reaching  the  high-water  mark 
of  human  achievement  and  sounding  every 
note  in  the  gamut  of  human  emotion. 

This  plain  American  citizen  was  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  inscrutable  of  all  the 

WE  may  not  all  know  that  it  is  recorded  that 
the  first  composition  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
,  wrote  in  his  boyhood  days  was  upon  "Kind- 
ness to  Animals." 

xLEASE  read  the  notice  on  the  opposite 
page  of  the  Bird  Lectures  to  he  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society  and  our  Society.  We  hope  that 
many  of  our  members  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  at  once  to  enjoy  a  rare 
treat  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  the  two 
Societies. 


great  historic  characters.  He  was  full  of 
the  oddest  incongruities.  By  turns  a  man 
of  jest  and  laughter,  and  again  "dripping" 
as  a  friend  said,  with  melancholy;  ranging 
in  thought  and  speech  from  unquotable 
plainness  to  the  heights  of  the  human  intel- 
lect; a  shrewd,  practical  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician dwelling  among  shadows,  dreaming 
dreams,  seeing  portents  and  feeling  mys- 
terious influences  that  affected  his  con- 
duct; the  most  unpretentious  of  men,  set 
in  the  homeliest  framework,  thinking  with 
the  power  of  Plato,  seeing  with  the  eye 
of  the  Sibyl,  speaking  like  the  Hebrew 
prophets. 

The  forlorn  backwoods  boy  turns  out  to 
be  the  appointed  head  of  a  great  nation, 
in  a  crisis  affecting  the  fate  of  the  world. 
The  obscure  country  lawyer  reveals  in  a 
phrase  what  a  people  is  waiting  to  hear, 
and  becomes  in  a  day  the  prophet  of  the 
cause.     The  uncouth  Westerner  from  the 

IN  opposition  to  slavery  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
once  said,  "All  the  bells  that  God  has  put  into 
my  belfry  shall  ring." 

IN  the  public  schools  of  France  there  is  to 
be  an  annual  "Peace  Day."  Not  only,  ac- 
cording to  Yvon  Del  bos.  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  at  this  time  are  the  lessons  of 
the  great  war  to  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils, 
but  he  urges  the  enforcement  of  pacific  ideas 
and  the  interdependence  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe  one  upon  another. 


prairies,  unpractised  in  arms  or  in  state- 
craft, outmasters  the  statesmen,  outwits 
the  diplomatists,  gives  the  generals  their 
plan  of  campaign.  The  unlettered  man  of 
the  people  speaks  lofty  eloquence,  soon  to 
become  classic.  The  raw  politician,  who 
never  held  public  power  for  a  day,  takes 
the  helm  of  state  when  the  ship  is  already 
on  the  rocks,  when  all  the  pilots  and  cap- 
tains stand  helpless  and  appalled,  to  bring 
her  in  safety  and  triumph  through  the 
storm. 

Without  origin,  without  training,  without 
an  external  attraction,  without  a  worldly 
advantage,  the  meanly-born  child  of  a  poor 
and  shiftless  emigrant  makes  his  way  out 
of  the  wilderness  to  fix  for  all  time  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  leader  of  a  people,  liberator 
of  the  slave,  deliverer  of  his  country,  and 
in  another  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope,  to  be 
numbered  with  martyrs  and  saints  in  glory 
everlasting. 

WE  have  just  learned  with  regret  of  a  play- 
ground instructor  advising  the  boys  under 
him  to  catch  butterflies  for  trays  and  lockets. 
Surely  they  were  created  for  something  better 
than  such  a  purpose. 

WHAT  multitudes  still  think  that  the  animals 
below  us  were  created  solely  for  man's  pleas- 
ure and  service !  What  does  their  capacity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  comfort  and 
nature's  bounties  mean  if  not  (that  they  were 
created  for  these  things  as  well  as  man,  and 
with  him  not  only  to  serve,  but  to  enjoy? 


r 


Pillsbtiry,  Hon.   Alfcc4r§.  E. 


February  12,  1809 

ALL  through  the  web  of  this  life  are 
/"^  woven  threads  of  miracle  and  mys- 
tery.    We  read  about  Lincoln  with 

weird  sense  of  something  supernatural 
dnd  apart  from  human  affairs.  We  think 
of  another  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  the  journey 
from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  the  crime  of 
Cain,  the  translation  of  Elijah.  Nothing  in 
human  biography  stirs  the  imagination  like 
this.  The  man  of  history  is  already  become 
a  man  of  fable,  and  in  some  distant  day 
learned  doctors  will  dispute  whether  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  real  character  or  a  hero 
of  tradition,  belonging  in  limbo  with  Romu- 
lus and  King  Arthur. 

Mystery  and  portent  were  over  and  about 
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him  to  the  end.  On  the  morning  of  his  last 
day,  he  said  to  the  assembling  cabinet, 
"Gentlemen,  something  serious  is  about  to 
happen.  I  have  had  a  strange  dream,  and 
have  a  presentiment  such  as  I  have  had 
several  times  before,  and  always  just  before 
some  important  event.  .  .  .  But  let  us 
proceed  to  business." 

The  business  of  the  day,  following  upon 
the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  was  to  hasten 
the  return  of  peace  and  national  unity. 
With  no  word  of  triumph,  but  pardon  and 
reconciliation  on  his  lips,  the  travail  over, 
the  task  accomplished,  in  a  moment  he  was 
snatched  from  the  summit  of  his  greatness 


to  pure  and  imperishable  fame. 

THE  HON.  ALBERT  E.  PlLLSBURY  in 

"Lincoln  and  Slavery" 
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PINCHOT 
TALKS  ON 
LINCOLN 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
Says  Platform  of  Martyr 
Would  Be  Modern  Failure 

SPRINGPIELD  (111.)  Feb.  11.  UP) 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  a  candi- 
date for  Presid.nt  this  year  on  his 
platform  of  human  rights,  said  Gov. 
Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  tonight, 
he  wouldn't  "get  to  first  base  with 
the  controlling  powers  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  Chicago." 

Addressing  the  Midday  Club's  ob- 
servance of  the  123rd  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  War  President's  bir,  th.  the 
Pennsylvania  Governor  asked: 

"How  many  of  our  national  lead- 
ers can  declare  with  Lincoln :  'I 
have  never  had  a  feeling,  political 
or  otherwise,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.' 
Can  Mellon?  Can  Hoover?" 

Tomorrow's  celebration  .  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  was  characterized  by 
Gov.  Pinchot  as  an  "empty  tribute, 
a  useless  gesture,  if  we  lose  sight 
of  all  he  worked  for  and  fought  for 
and  gave  his  life  to." 

Tonight's  observance  in  the  mam- 
moth State  arsenal  touched  off  the 
annual  memorial  in  this  city  that 
knew  Lincoln  best. 
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EW  BIRTH  FOR  FREEDOM 
CREDITED  TO  LINCOLN 


Portland  Editor  Traces  Career  of 

Great  Emancipator  Before 

Club  Gathering  Here 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  nation's  inspired  leader  when  it 
was  in  trouble  and  almost  in  despair  and  by  him  the  way  was 
found  through  sacrifice,  suffering  and  death  to  the  birth  of  a 
ncv  freedom,  Edgard  B.  Piper  ,editor  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  told  members  of  the  Lincoln  Club  at  the  second  annual 
dinner  in  the  California  Club  last  night.  H  ewas  the  principal 
speaker,  a  conceded  authority  on  his  subject,  which  was  ''Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  •f.dld  not  end  with  the  Civil  War, 

Mr.  Piper  declared  he 
those   who   believe   from 


was  among 
a  study  of 
Lincoln's  life  that  through  all  the 
years  of  his  maturity  he  was  prepar- 
ing himself,  or  being  prepared,  for 
the  supreme  work  he  was  called  upon 
to  do.  Whether  the  inspiration  came 
from  within  or  from  without  the 
speaker  said  that  within  the  life  of 
the  man  could  be  found  those  prin- 
ciples manifest  from  the  first  which 
gave  form  and  energy  to  a  noble  na- 
ture. 

He  pointed  out  that  when  Lincoln 
was  born  the  flag  of  an  alien  nation 
flew  over  California  and  traced  the 
political,  economic,  sectional  and  re- 
ligious character  of  Lincoln's  period. 
The  Great  Emancipator  knew  the 
many  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  had 
seen  and  hated  human  slavery  and  it 
was  later  in  the  great  moral  uplift 
that  the  Republican  party  was  born, 
the  speaker  declared. 

SERVICE  NOT  ENDED 

"No  other  party  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  has  had  such  a  genesis; 
and  I  have  no  partisan  intent  wher 
I  say  that  its  service  to  the  nation 


nor 
Is  it  ended  now,"  Mr.  Piper  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  Lincoln's  state- 
ment that  the  "promulgation  of  aboli- 
tion doctrines  tends  rather  to  pro- 
mote than  abate  the  evils  of  slavery," 
was  evidence  that  he  saw  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  as  the  great 
problem,  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
slavery  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was 
involved  In  that  sumpreme  issue. 

Mr.  Piper  quoted  Lincoln's  reply  to 
Horace  Greeley: 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would 
save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the 
Constitution.  The  sooner  the  na- 
tional authority  can  be  restored,  the 
nearer  the  Union  will  be  the  Union 
as  It  was.  If  there  be  those  who 
would  not  save  the  Union  unless  at 
the  time  they  would  destroy  slavery, 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  para- 
mount object  In  this  struggle  Is  to 
save  the  Union  and  it  is  not  either 
to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Unio  nwithout  freeing  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could 
save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it;  and  If  I  could  do  It  by 
freeing  some  of  the  slaves  and  leav- 
ing others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  col- 
ored race  I  do  because  I  believe  It 
will  help  to  save  the  Union;  and 
what  I  forbear  I  forbear  because  I 
do  not  believe  It  will  help  to  save  the 
Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever  I 
shall  believe  that  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  tne  cause  and  I  shall  do  more 
whenever  I  believe  that  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause." 

TRACED   EARLY   PERIOD 

He  traced  what  he  said  to  him  was 
the  most  interesting  phase  of  Lin- 
coln's life,  the  years  from  1854  to 
1860,  the  period  which  "stirred  the 
general  mind  North  and  Sound;  and 
the  organization  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party  made  a  place  for 
any  ore  of  conviction  and  true 
perceptions  who  was  wearied  of 
vacillation,  evasion,  half  measures 
and  uncolored  cowardice  all  designed 
to  palliate  and  none  to  cure  the 
monstrous   evil. 


I  "It  Is  trite  to  say  that  any  party 
has  a  mission  but  the  Republican 
party  had  one  and  performed  it. 
It  was  to  right  a  wrong,  to  wipe 
out  a  stain  on  humanity,  to  re- 
move a  national  curse  and  to  pre- 
serve the  Union.  It  brought  to  its 
counsels  men  from  all  parties  In- 
spired by  a  common  ideal  and  ready 
to  act  for   the  common  good." 

Mr.  Piper  told  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  Lincoln's  as- 
sertion: "I  believe  this  govern- 
ment cannot  endure  half  slave,  half 
free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved.  I  do  not  expect  the 
house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  that 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  de- 
velopment of  it  and  place  it  where 
the  public  mind  shall  rest  In  the 
belief  that  it  is  In  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction,  or  its  advocates 
shall  push  it  forward  until  it  shall 
alike  become  lawful  In  all  the  States, 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well 
as  South." 

HIS    KINDLY    DEEDS 

He  told  of  the  President's  kindly 
deeds  at  Washington  that  brought 
happiness  to  those  in  sorrow  and 
he  read  the  famous  letter  to  Mrs. 
Blxby  whose  five  sons  had  died  on 
the  battlefield.  He  traced  his  diffi- 
culties during  the  Civil  War  and  in 
conclusion    said: 

"No  other  bore  great  honors  with 
such  humility  and  yet  no  other  was 
more  completely  the  captain  of  him- 
self; and  no  other  when  the  mov- 
ing finger  had  compelted  the  chapter 
and  the  book  was  closed  left  so 
perfect  a  record  of  great  work  well 
done.  The  stone  which  tfeg  builders 
rejected  became  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner." 
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Listen  to  Lincoln :   "It  Is  for  Us  the 
Living — " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  15,  1943 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Representative  Charles  A.  Plumley  of 
Vermont  over  the  facilities  of  the  Blue 
Network  on  Friday,  February  12: 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN'S    BIRTHDAY 

These  are  truly  tragic  days  in  the  history 
of  this  Republic,  the  maintenance  and  the 
continuance  of  which  was  the  burden  of  the 
responsibility  borne,  but  not  lightly  laid, 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  man  the  anniversary 
of  whose  birth  we  observe. 

"It  Is  for  us  the  living,"  said  he,  "to  see  to 
it  that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

This  is  the  burden  and  the  challenge  of 
our  undertaking.  Shall  we  meet  it?  Can 
we  bear  it? 

In  the  grandeur  of  his  soul  Abraham 
Lincoln  visioned  a  world  unshackled,  willed 
to  us  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  carry 
high  the  torch  of  liberty  he  threw  into  our 
hands,  to  the  end  that  all  men  everywhere 
eventually  shall  be  truly  free.  Do  we  measure 
up  to  our  opportunity? 

The  era  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  was 
but  the  beginning  of  things  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  whose  destiny  he  pro- 
phetically saw  was  foreordained  as  the  savior 
of  the  world. 

His  rugged,  honest,  steadfast  perseverance 
and  stanch  Americanism  still  stand  as  ex- 
amples, as  objectives  which  the  Nation  and 
all  of  us  as  individuals  may  well  try  to 
emulate.  Unwavering  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
fundamentals  of  American  Government,  his 
genuine  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  his 
great  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
ended  only  with  his  death. 
"So  they  buried  Lincoln?    Strange  and  vain. 

Hast  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 

In  any  vault  'neath  coffin  lid? 

In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of 
pain? 

It  is  false — he  never  in  grave  hath  lain. 

You  could  not  bury  him,  although  you  slid 

Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid, 

Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

If  no  man's  memories  not  a  monument  be, 

None  shalt  thou  have." 

A  redeemed  and  reunited  Republic  is  his 
monument. 

These  United  States  of  ours  which  he  saved 
were  welded  out  of  an  incongrous  mass  of 
indeterminate  elements  almost  as  numerous 
and  as  diversified  as  those  which  the  scien- 
tists have  discovered  to  be  as  common  as 
those  between  us  and  the  planets. 

The  prism  of  brains  through  which  the  ray 
of  light  of  the  possibilities  for  man's  achieve- 
ment has  registered,  and  been  separated, 
makes  it  possible  for  us  to  identify  our  re- 
sponsibility and  to  assume  our  burden.  How 
well  this  man  Lincoln  foresaw  that  which 
was  bound  to  be.  We  must  meet  the  test  of 
the  prism  and  emerge  "like  a  light  which  the 
fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish." 

So  many  people  have  so  well  said  those 
things  which  all  of  us  would  be  proud  to  put 


in  words  that  little  remains  to   be  said  or 

can  be  said  these  days  which  hr.s  not  already 

been  spoken.    One  poet  has  said: 

"Some  opulent  force  of  genius,  soul,  and  race, 

Some  deep  life  current  from  far  centuries 

Flowed  to  his  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eyei, 

And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names,  high 

place." 

No  monarch  ever  had  greatar  power  than 
he;  none  ever  employed  it  so  tenderly,  so 
benevolently,  so  graciously.  No  power  of 
pardon,  except  that  of  Providence,  was  ever 
exercised  so  mercifully,  so  benignly.  No  other 
human  being  dried  so  many  tears,  stopped 
so  many  heartaches,  revived  so  many  hopes. 

In  the  words  of  Edwin  Markham: 

"Up  from  log  cabin  to  the  Capitol, 
One  fire  was  on  his  spirit,  one  resolve — 
To  send  the  keen  ax  to  the  root  of  wrong, 
Clearing  a  free  way  for  the  feet  of  God, 
The  eyes  of  conscience  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 
He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every 

blow; 
The  grip  that  swung  the  ax  in  Illinois 
Was  on  the  pen  that  set  a  people  free." 
Today,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  of 
these    States,    once    separated    and    by    him 
welded  into  one,  are  as  close  to  all  freemen 
the  world  over  as  if,  as  someone  has  said,  we 
"rooted  for  the  same  ball  team  or  blistered 
our  hands  to  save  somebody  from  a  burning 
house." 

Today  on  many  battlefields,  world  over,  our 
sons,  our  husbands,  our  daughters  mingle 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  our  allies.  They 
are  dodging  bombs  from  Murmansk  to  Mores- 
by. They  bleed,  sweat,  and  die  side  by  side 
on  the  docks  of  Basra,  in  the  hangars  of 
China,  in  the  foxholes  of  Guadalcanal.  The 
word  "stranger"  has  been  burned  and  frozen 
and  laughed  and  cried,  wounded,  and  nurssd 
out  of  our  language.  There  is  no  such  word. 
This  era  is  a  cataclysm.  We  live  in  it  and 
should  thank  God  we  are  alive. 

All  over  this  portion  of  the  universe  which 
we  still  call  free  is  found  a  mixture  of  men 
and  ideas  and  ideals,  of  tools  and  of  skills, 
of  dreams  and  hope  and  vision,  which  has 
shrunk  the  world  to  a  single  community. 
If  we  have  our  way,  it  is  going  to  stay  so 
for  the  common  good  of  all. 

No  man  hereafter  should  ever  ask  how 
small  is  the  world,  but  how  big  is  it.  How 
boundless  and  broad  is  it  for  us  all?  Where 
do  we  fit? 

With  the  new  responsibility  which  is  and 
shall  be  ours,  there  will  also  come  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  be  our  answer.  We  shall 
move  our  goods  on  highways  wider  and  faster 
than  any  of  those  who  came  before  us  ever 
dared  dream  of,  on  new  sea  lanes  never  be- 
fore charted.  We  shall  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  new  materials,  new  inventions,  new  com- 
forts, new  standards  of  living  beyond  the 
imagination  of  man  to  comprehend;  we  shall 
wage  better  and  more  efficient  battles  against 
sickness  and  death,  and  against  war  itself, 
if  we  prepare  for  it  now.  It  is  a  wonderful 
future  which  we  shall  have  a  right  to  contem- 
plate and  that  shall  open  up  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  those  who  shall  come  after 
us.  Yes,  the  world  has  shrunk — but  to  im- 
mensity. 

After  this  war  the  responsibility  of  the 
Nation  will  not  be  circumscribed  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  recognize  this  fact.  Our  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
understanding,  comity,  cooperation  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  order  that  our  own 
liberty  may  be  preserved  and  that  the  blight- 
ing and  destructive  processes  of  war  may  not 
again  be  forced  upon  us  and  upon  the  free 
and  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 


After  this  war  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  the  source,  the  supply,  the  store- 
house for  all  the  world's  new  needs,  the 
gyroscope  and  also  the  anchor  for  the  safety 
of  civilization.  We  cannot  dodge  the  issue  or 
our  responsibility. 

The  day  of  our  isolation  as  a  Nation  has 
sunk  out  of  sight  with  yesterday's  sun,  with 
old  Atlantis,  under  the  water  of  experience 
which  covers  the  globe  of  theory  with  the 
irrepressible,  irresistible  flood  of  reality. 

The  post-war  crises  we  will  have  to  meet 
present  not  only  great  dangers  but  wonderful 
opportunities  for  America.  The  military  vic- 
tory we  shall  eventually  have  accomplished 
spells  only  the  beginning  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  which  are  to  be  ours  to  over- 
come. Our  military  victory  will  be  only  the 
prelude  of  our  victory  to  be  won. 

The  blueprint  for  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
for  the  new  world  order,  in  the  peace  which 
shall  follow  this  war,  shall  be  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  a  gov- 
ernment of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men. 

These  days  are  dark  and  dreary  and  in 
thousands  of  homes  the  light  of  life  has 
gone  out  to  keep  burning  and  to  furnish  the 
fuel  for  the  torch  of  liberty  held  high  over 
the  head  of  every  American. 

Our  boys  are  dying  on  battlefields  on  every 
continent.  Theirs  is  no  light  and  casual 
gift  to  the  cause  of  the  better  world  for 
which  they  fight.  They  are  giving  their  all. 
Their  sacrifice  is  supreme,  and  falling  and 
dying  they  challenge  us  to  carry  on,  to  make 
any  and  all  and  every  necessary  sacrifice  to 
speed  the  better  day  for  which  they  so  gal- 
lantly die.  We  shall  not  build  a  new  world 
order  at  any  lesser  cost  or  on  any  other 
foundation.  We  shall  build  a  better  world 
as  a  monument  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  make  it  possible  and  ai  a  trib- 
ute to  our  own  self-respect.  We  can  do  no 
less. 

Let  there  be  no  diminution  of  our  patriotic 
support  of  every  measure  intended  to  con- 
serve and  to  preserve  all  those  things  for 
which  our  founding  fathers  fought.  Let 
there  be  no  petty  partisan  politics  which 
shall  diminish  the  force  or  impede  the  effect 
of  our  unity. 

The  recurring  question  for  us  to  try  to 
answer  again  is  this:  Is  it  humanly  possible 
to  avoid  the  arbitrament  of  war  for  the  set- 
tlement of  such  questions  as  involve  hu- 
manity? Must  we  kill  off,  periodically,  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings  in  order  to 
permit  the  habitation  of  the  globe  by  those 
who  survive?  Is  war  a  scourge  or  a  benefit 
to  civilization?  Must  civilization  as  such 
periodically  be  subjected  to  trial  by  the 
sword?  And  so  all  the  old  questions  which 
are  found  from  Genesis  to  Revelations  and 
from  the  day  of  the  first  Caesar  to  the  last 
peace  conference  are  again  raised  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  enlightened  conscience  of  more 
Intelligent  humanity.  What  is  the  answer? 
Quo  vadis?    Nobody  knows. 

So  we  do  well  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
this  child  of  a  Kentucky  cabin,  this  master 
politician  self -developed  into  a  statesman, 
this  backwoodsman  who  became  Commander 
In  Chief  extraordinary,  this  poet,  prophet, 
and  philosopher  of  and  for  the  destiny  of  a 
people,  a  man  among  men,  who,  though  dead, 
yet  today  and  for  all  time  and  to  eternity 
stands  upon  the  earth  "as  some  tall  cliff  that 
lifts  its  awful  form,  swells  from  the  vale,  and 
midway  leaves  the  storm,"  and  stands  like 
the  Christ  of  the  Andes  at  the  top  of  man's 
world. 

As  we  observe  this  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American  people  may 
well  be  assured  that  this  Congress  will  under- 
take In  its  best  judgment  to  do  that  and 
those  things  which  it  believes  best  to  be  done, 
and  for  us  to  do,  in  order  that  we  may  do 
all    which    may    eventually     achieve     and 
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cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  all  nations. 

There  was  a  dream  that  men  could  one  day 
speak  the  thoughts  of  their  own  choosing. 
There  was  a  hope  that  men  could  one  day 
stroll  through  streets  at  evening,  unafraid. 
There  was  a  prayer  that  each  could  speak 
to  his  own  God,  in  his  own  church.  That 
dream,  that  hope,  that  prayer  became  Amer- 
ica. Great  strength,  youthful  heart,  vast 
enterprise,  hard  work  made  it  so.  Now,  that 
same  America  is  the  dream,  the  hope,  the 
prayer  of  the  world.  Our  freedom  its  dream. 
Our  strength  its  hope.  Our  swift  race  against 
time  its  prayer.  We  must  not  fail  the  world 
now.  We  must  not  fail  to  share  our  freedom 
with  It  afterwards. 


I 


Poling,    Dr.   Daniel 


Lincoln,  Captain  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
The  Address  by  Dr.  Poling 


IN  the  great  unfinished  cathedral  of 
Saint  John  the  Divine  on  Morningside 
Heights  above  the  Hudson  is  an  im- 
posing parapet,  with  a  procession  of  nine- 
teen sculptured  figures  representing  su- 
preme spiritual  leaders  in  each  of  the  nine- 
teen centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
last  of  these  figures,  the  captain  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  the  figure  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Why?  It  is  said  that  Lincoln  belonged 
to  no  church.  Why,  then,  should  a  great 
church  select  him?  Politically  the  world 
does  not  question  his  leadership.  In  the 
field  of  statesmanship  increasingly  he  is 
the  major  figure.  In  him  is  the  idealism 
toward  which  men  strive  who  rise  in  de- 
mocracy. Nor  is  his  literary  leadership 
questioned.  He  was  a  great  master.  He 
wrote  little,  but  he  wrote  well.  His  Get- 
tysburg   address   is  incomparable. 

But  why  should  a  church,  a  great 
church,  select  him  for  its  parapet?  Why 
should  he  be  lifted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  the  spiritual  captain  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  centuries?  Of  course  al- 
ways great  leaders  are  great  spirits.  Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power ;  not  by  words, 
however  beautifully  arranged ;  not  by 
strength  of  arms,  nor  by  political  pres- 
tige, nor  by  wealth,  at  last,  is  man's  final 
position  among  his  fellow  men  established. 
Always  within  the  soul  must  live  the  in- 
definable genius  that  dictates  the  number 
of  the  immortals.  An  Arnold  von  Winkel- 
ried,  wherever  born,  however  hemmed  by 
foes,  will  gather  the  spears  of  the  oppres- 
sors into  his  breast,  cry,  "Make  way  for 
liberty  !"  and  over  his  prostrate  form  Free- 
dom will   sweep   to  a  new   triumph. 

The  craven  warrior  had  snapped  his 
sword  and  flung  it  from  his  hand  as  he 
fled  the  field: 

"Then    came    the    king's    son,    wounded,    sore 

bestead 
And  weaponless,   and  saw   the   broken   sword, 
And    ran    and    snatched   it,    and    with    battle- 
shout 
Lifted   afresh   he   hewed   his   enemy   down 
And   saved    a   great    cause    that    heroic    day." 

Lincoln's  leadership  in  literature  and  in 
statesmanship  was  pre-eminently  spiritual. 
In   himself  he   typified  the  brotherhood  of 


man,  which,  with  the 
fatherhood  of  God, 
forms  the  heart  of  our 
Christian  civilization. 
It  was  here  that  his 
own  heart  broke  when 
in  1860  only  two,  or 
at  the  most  three,  of 
the  twenty  clergymen 
in  Springfield  sup- 
ported him  in  his  bat- 
tle against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  He 
bowed  his  great  head, 
and  said  to  a  friend 
as  he  leafed  his  Bible 
and  read  passages  that 
cried  out  against  one 
man's  enslavement  of 
another,  "1  do  not  understand  it." 

But  it  is  significant  of  the  quality  of  his 
own  mind  that  he  never  confused  the  fail- 
ure of  a  few  leaders  with  the  integrity  of 
truth  itself  and  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
"The  human  heart  is  with  us,"  he  de- 
clared :  "God  is  with  us.  We  cannot  fail 
if  we  stand  firm." 

Without  doubt  the  Bible,  next  to  his 
mother,  had  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  Lincoln's  life.  Quotations  from  the 
Scriptures  colored  all  his  utterances.  When 
he  was  told  that  only  four  hundred  had 
gathered  in  Cleveland  for  the  convention 
which  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  as  a 
protest  candidate  in  1864,  he  said,  "And 
every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  themselves 
unto  him,  and  he  became  captain  over 
them,  and  there  were  with  him  about  four 
hundred." 

But  in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  there  was  no  room  for  bigo- 
try or  intolerance.  He  refused  to  become 
bitter  against  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  "Thinking  it  [slavery]  is  right  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  de- 
siring its  full  recognition,  but,  thinking  it 
wrong  as  we  do,  can  we  yield?  Can  we 
cast  our  votes  with  their  view  and  against 
our  own?"  Here  was  the  heart  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  this  was  the  voice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  soul. 
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A  GREAT  MAS   E? 
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Politically  the  world  does  not  question  his 
leadership.   In  the  field  of  statesmanship  increasin  P  he 
is  the  major  figure.   In  him  is  the  idealism  toward  which 
men  strive  who  rise  In  democracy.    or  is  his  literary 
leadership  questioned.   fie  was  'a  great  master." 
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Lincoln's  Memory  Honored 
By  Dr.  Poling  in  Sermon 


"America's  greatest  contribution  to 
world  affairs  today  is  to  be  found  in 
the  spiritual  unity  which  Lincoln's 
life  began  and  his  death  finished," 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  pastor  of 
Baptist  Temple  and  president  of  the 
World  Christian  Endeavor,  said  in 
a  Lincoln's  birthday  sermon  last 
night  at  the  Temple. 

"The  name  Lincoln,"  said  Dr.  Po- 
ling, "stands  second  to  only  one  name 
in  world  acknowledgment— the  name 
of  Christ.  No  man  of  human  destiny 
is  so  universally  revered  by  men  and 
women.  He  is  at  once  the  example 
and  the  hope  of  the  socially  enslaved. 


He  won  his  way  from  poverty  to  pre- 
eminent place,  and  his  achievements 
have  become  perhaps  the  supreme 
example  of  selfless  leadership. 

"  'Lincoln  and  Liberty'  are  as  iden- 
tical as  'love  and  life.'  Even  their 
letters  are  the  perfect  number,  seven. 
Against  the  black  horizon  of  20th 
century  skies,  he  stands  luminous 
with  truth.  Dictatorships  shrivel  in 
the  white  fires  of  his  sacrifice.  Any 
lustre  of  the  absolute  state  Is  dimmed 
by  the  torch  he  bears.  The  freedom 
he  proclaimed  was  for  no  single  race 
— it  was  for  all." 
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LINCOLN  LAUDED 

BY  SPEAKER  AT 

ROTARY  MEET 

God  Picks  Men  For  Great 

Jobs  From  The  Poor, 

Rev.  Pontius  Says. 


"When  Gcd  wants  a  great  man  for 
a  great  job  He  does  not  go  to  the 
palace  of  the  rich  but  goes  to  the 
cabin  of  the  poor,"  Rev.  Myron  L. 
Pontius,  pastor  of  the  Central  Chris- 
tian church  of  Jacksonville,  told 
members  of  the  Springfield  Rotary 
club  last  night  in  a  talk  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  Jacksonville  pastor  referred  to 
the  belief  of  ancients  that  when 
great  men  died  triey  would  return  to 
complete  their  work.  He  said  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  return — not  in 
flesh  and  blood  but  that  he  will  be 
reincarnated  in  an  awakened  con- 
science of  American  citizenry. 

In  dying  he  held  that  Lincoln  be- 
came transfigured  and  took  on  im- 
mortality. The  speaker  traced  the 
life  of  Lincoln  from  boyhood  to  the 
presidency,  pointing  out  many  evi- 
dences that  he  was  a  Christian,  an 
educated  man,  a  noted  lawyer  and  a 
great  statesman. 

"If  Lincoln  were  to  send  a  message 
to  the  people  of  United  States,"  said 
Rev.  Mr.  Pontius,  "it  would  be  to 
emphasize  that  public  office  is  a 
public  trust  and  that  conditions  be 
such  that  opportunity  would  come 
and  camp  before  each  man's  door." 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  J. 
E.  Hemmick.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  club  stood  in  silent 
prayer  to  the  memory  of  the  Emanci- 
pator. 
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Emancipator  Is  Portrayed 
as  Creative  Moral  Force 


Called  Both  Seer  and  Schemer  by  Dr.  Newton 
in  Annual  Memorial  Service 


By  James  S.  Pooler 

A  hushed  hall  full  of  people  drew 
close  Monday  night  to  the  essence 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  heard  a  spir- 
itual- analysis  of  him  and  learned 
that  in  this  turbulent  new  world 
Lincoln's  poise,  spiritual  insight  and 
vast  belief  in  mankind  still  could 
be  saving  graces. 

With  the  understanding  his  own 
humble  beginning  and  his  devious 
study  of  Lincoln  had  brought,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton  car- 
ried into  today  the  attributes  of 
Lincoln  and  found  them  durable. 
And  his  audience  of  500  persons 
attending  the  sixth  annual  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  dinner  at  the 
Edgar  DeWitt  Jones'  Central  Wood- 
ward Christian  Church  first  were 
hushed  in  the  manner  of  those  at 
the  Gettysburg  address  when  he 
finished.  Their  conviction  in  the 
everlasting  principles  of  Lincoln 
emerged  in  the  applause  that  fol- 
low a  reflective  pause. 

Sent  to  England 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Dr. 
Newton  has  been  asked  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  America.  During  the 
war  when  England  wanted  a  man 
sent  to  London  who  would  interpret 
the  soul  of  America  the  churchman 
of  this  country  finally  focused  on 
the  pastor  of  a  little  church  in 
Iowa. 

"Who,"  the  English  asked,  "is 
Dr.  Newton?"  He  answered  that 
to  their  satisfaction  in  the  vast 
City  Temple  of  London.  Indicative 
of  his  closeness  to  the  essence  of 
America,  he  has  returned  to  the 
Temple  for  years.  He  was  in  the 
pulpit  there  again  last  summer,  the 
breadth  of  his  culture  and  his 
scholarship  and  eloquence  again 
filling  the  British  Temple. 

Readers  of  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  who  have  followed  Dr.  New- 
ton's daily  writings  on  the  editorial 
page  long  ago  sensed  the  fact  that 
his  was  a  pen  which  was  dipped 
unerringly  into  the  well  of  Amer- 
ica's spiritual  ideals.  The  flood  of 
daily  mail  which  comes  to  him 
from  Detroit  readers  alone,  is  proof 
of  the  tremendous  appeal  which  he 
makes  to  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

His  vast  understanding  of  Lin- 
coln? There  is  more  to  it  than  a 
reading  of  2,000  booKs  before  he 
wrote  his  "Lincoln  and  Herndon." 
It  is  more  than  a  visit  to  the 
places  where  Lincoln  lived  and  a 
talking  to  the  old  ones  there  who 
knew  Lincoln  man  and  boy.  His 
understanding  lies  in  his  own  ori- 
gins. 

His  Brother  Speaks 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you  this,"  his 
brother,  Dr.  William  B.  Newton,  of 
Alpena,  said  before  the  banquet, 
"but  he  started,  too,  from  simple 
things.  Our  father  died  when  he 
was  4  years  old.  Our  mother  was 
intent  on  education.  She  wanted 
to  keep  our  small  family  together, 


And  long  before  Joseph  went  off 
to  the  theological  school  he  knew 
literature,  Greek  and>  Latin.  He 
studied  late  nights  and  dreamed  of 
doing  things  for  mankind. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him 
when  he  had  his  first  pastorate,  a 
country  church  in  Texas.  He  w£s 
only  21  then.  And  he  was  as  tall 
as  he  is  now  and  gaunt  and  he 
bought  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  a 
two-wheel  cart  and  a  pony.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  him  putting 
out  for  his  pastorate,  the  dust  stir- 
ring up  in  the  road  and  his  coat- 
tails  sticking  over  the  rear  of  the 
cart. 

"And  he  had  to  do  his  preaching 
under  brush  arbors.  You  don't 
know  what  they  are  up  North,  but 
they  are  poles  stuck  in  the  air, 
brush  heaped  on  top  of  them  to 
keep  the  sun  off.  And  he  would 
preach  and  sweat,  and  I  think  it 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


A  few  days  ago  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Feb. 
12.  The  people  of  Indiana,  as  well  as 
those  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  have  had 
a  special  interest  in  the  life  of  Lincoln. 
For  a  time  he  lived  in  the  southern  part 
of  Indiana,  and  some  of  the  important 
events  of  his  life  are  recorded  here.  To- 
day I  stopped  and  read  what  was  on  the 
bronze  tablet  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Claypool  Hotel  on  Washington  street. 
It  said: 

Here,  Feb.  11,  1861,  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  assume  the  presidency  in  an  ad- 
dress said,  "I  appeal  to  you  to  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not. with  presidents,  not 
with  office-seekers,  but  with  you  is 
the  question:  'Shall  the  Union  and 
shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions?'" 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Curran  Pope,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  a  Lincoln  memorial  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Lincoln  Farm  near  Hodg- 
ensville,  Ky.  This  address  was  published 
in  full  in  the  Kentucky  Medical  Journal. 
In  part  Dr.  Pope  said: 


"Standing  upon  this  ground  made  im- 
mortal by  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, beside  the  lowly  log  hut  in  which 
the  humblest,  simplest  and  plainest  of 
our  National  Leaders  was  born,  within 
the  walls  of  an  edifice  erected  by  the 
free  gifts  of  a  generous  and  liberty  lov- 
ing people,  we  meet,  my  medical  breth- 
ren and  fellow  citizens,  that  we  may  pay 
tribute  to,  and  take  courage  and  inspira- 
tion from  one  of  the  greatest  men  Amer- 
ica produced.  His  memory  lives  in 
deeds,  not  of  valor,  not  of  slaughter,  not 
of  blood  reeking  fields  and  vanquished 
foes,  but  homely  ones,  deeds  that  light- 
ened misery,  made  the  sad  joyous,  re- 
stored lost  sons  to  weeping  mothers  and 
doomed  husbands  to  heart-broken  wives 
— a  man  whose  traits,  simple  and  human 
endeared  him  to  us  and  makes  his  mem- 
ory a  blessed  and  a  hallowed  one.  Lin- 
coln did  his  own  thinking.  This  may 
seem  trite  and  commonplace,  but  it  is 
really  surprising  how  few  do  their  own 
thinking.  The  'he^d'  tendency  and  the 
rule  of  the  'system'  lead  most  men  to 
learn  secretly  what  the  majority  think, 
keep  their  ear  to  the  ground  for  every 
change  and  after  adopting  the  views  of 
the  multitude  to  blatantly  express  them 
as  their  own.  Lincoln  would  never  have 
been  ruled  by  a  system.  Having  become 
sure  of  his  ground  he  would  maintain  it 
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although  always  liberal  and  tolerant  of 
the  opinions  of  others.  No  man  ever 
lived  that  respected  more  one's  motives 
and  he  was  the  last  to  attribute  sordid- 
ity  and  meanness  to  others,  but  really 
endeavored  himself  to  find  the  truth. 

"Would  that  all  men,  and  especially 
doctors  were  less  hasty  to  condemn  their 
brother  doctor,  without  facts,  without 
knowledge  and  without  that  reasonable 
investigation  that  the  truth  seeker 
should  ever  possess  before  he  indulges  in 
the  luxury  of  an  expressed  opinion.  It 
is  said  that  'the  truth  is  mighty  and  will 
prevail,'  but  its  success  and  establish- 
ment may  be  long  delayed,  especially 
where  any  system  or  oligarchy  endeav- 
ors to  make  all  men  equal,  to  suppress 
personal  endeavor  and  discovery,  and  to 
rob  men  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and 
endeavor,  under  the  specious  pretense  of 
good  for  humanity.  Science  in  general 
and  medical  science  in  particular  is  at 
its  best  when  freed  from  the  trammel- 
ing influence  of  such  repression,  for  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  genius 
knows  neither  locality,  creed,  Nation, 
nor  body  of  men,  but  springs  like  Min- 
erva, full  armed  cap-a-pie  without  the 
walls  of  Academic  University,  in  unlike- 
ly places  and  should  be  uplifted,  not 
repressed.  Few  can  weather  the  cruel 
grill,  make  good  and  achieve  a  great  end 
as  Lincoln  did,  but  between  the  extremes 
lie  many  lesser  geniuses  and  lights  that 
an  oligarchy  would  destroy,  letting  their 
gems  of  purest  ray  serene  decorate  some 
dark,  unfathomed  cave,  dooming  them 
to  mediocrity.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
and  practice  in  our  own  ranks  the  lib- 
erality and  the  breadth  that  character- 
ized this  great  American. 

"The  fool,  the  knave,  and  the  charla- 
tan profess  to  know  even  to  all  knowl- 
edge. It  is  the  wise  man  who  says  'I 
do  not  know.'  It  was  neither  humility 
nor  hypocrisy  that  led  Lincoln  to  refrain 
from  many  claims  to  knowledge  he  did 
not  possess,  but  in  this  as  in  all  things 
he  had  an  honesty  of  purpose  in  life  that 
rose  high  above  the  petty,  miserable,  ly- 
ing   subterfuges    of    the    dishonest,    and 


we,  as  disciples  of  the  Esculapian  art 
can  well  afford  to  train  our  minds  and 
attune  our  souls  to  a  true  appreciation 
of  this  part  of  his  character,  in  the 
moulding  of  our  own  and  in  our  deal- 
ings with  our  fellowmen.  The  young 
practitioner  contending  with  'the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune'  may 
'take  up  arms  against  (hjs)  sea  of  trou- 
bles' in  disgruntled  fashion,  but  he  had 
far  better  study  the  life  of  this  plain 
man  of  the  people  and  extract  from  the 
rich  placer  of  his  life,  the  glistening 
nuggets  of  his  wonderful  example. 

"Let  a  man  take  a  position,  right  or 
wrong,  that  is  opposed  to  the  concensus 
of  opinion  of  those  associated  with  or 
about  him,  in  private,  business,  political 
or  professional  life  and  one  of  two  things 
will  happen:  retirement  to  the  shades 
of  the  unknown  and  the  unheard  of,  or  a 
fiei'ce  and  persistent  personal  attack. 
The  principle  will  be  forgotten. 

"In  these  halcyon  days  when  the  dam- 
age-suit lawyer  seeks  to  make  litigation, 
when  the  unsuspecting  physician  pre- 
sents an  'easy  mark'  it  were  well  to  bear 
in  mind  Lincoln's  immortal  words  upon 
this  subject.  'Discourage  litigation. 
Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to  them 
how  the  nominal  winner  is  often  the  real 
loser,  in  fees,  expense  and  waste  of  time. 
Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man 
•can  scarcely  be  found  than  one  who  does 
this.  A  moral  tone  ought  to  be  infused 
into  the  profession,  which  should  drive 
such  men  out  of  it.'  Though  his  appear- 
ance was  against  him,  he  was  unusually 
successful  as  a  lawyer,  without  in  any 
wise  breaking  his  own  rule.  Hill  says 
of  him:  'During  all  his  three  and  twen- 
ty years  of  active  practice  Lincoln  never 
found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  con- 
science to  a  code;  he-  never  surrendered 
his  private  principles  for  gain;  his  ser- 
vices were  constantly  in  demand  but 
they  were  never  for  sale;  he  served  hun- 
dreds of  clients,  but  was  owned  by  none.' 

"God  seemingly  took  from  the  sterile 
clay  of  this  uninviting  farm  enough  to 
make    a    mould    wherein    He    created    a 
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man,  the  like  of  whom  has  rai'ely  been 
equalled,  destined  him  to  suffer  and  bear 
the  pangs  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  and 
as  did  His  only  begotten  Son,  die  an 
ignominious  death. 

"Only  by  standing  at  this  humble 
spot,  only  by  contemplation  of  his  still 
humbler  home  can  we  realize  how  the 
light  of  his  life  was  shed,  how  it  spread 
and  grew  until  the  whole  Nation  was 
basked  in  its  effulgence. 

"Only  by  standing  here  and  realizing 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Nation  do 
we  understand  and  appreciate  how  cruel 
and  foul  was  the  assassin  shot  that 
struck  him  down,  yet  in  that  tragic  pass- 
ing men  saw  his  life  illumined  in  its  true 
radiance,  and  awoke  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  truth  of  Stanton's  words  'He  be- 
longs to  the  immortals.'  " 

S.  E.  EARP. 
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Porter,    General  Horace 


Eulooized  by  General  Porter. 
General  Horace.  Porter,  who  presid- 
ed ^at  the  Lincoln  commemoration  ex- 
ercises hold  in  Carnegie  hall,  at  New 
York,  said  that  to  him  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln seemed  like  a  romance  more  than 
a  reality.  "He  came  from  a  class," 
said  the  general,  "he  was  always  fond 
of  alluding  to-the  plain  people.  The 
mere  history  discusses  him  the  more 
brilliant  becomes  his  luster."  General 
Porter  said  he  thought  /rthe  answer  of 
a  noted  general  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks  to  the  sneers  of  the  haughty 
nobles  of  Vienna  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, "I  am  an  ancestor;  you  are  only 
descendants."  aptly  fitted  Lincoln. 

He  never  claimed  knowledge  he  did 
not  possess  and  "never  tried  to  mas- 
sage the  back  of  a  political  porcu- 
pine;" but,  said  General  Forter,  he  had 
sreat  tact  in  holding  his  followers. 
There  are  few  living  who  knew  and 
conversed  with  Lincoln,  said  the 
speaker  who  then  went  on  to  tell  of 
the  first  time  he  (General  Porter)  met 
him.  i 

"It  was  an  occasion  never  to  be  for- 
gotten,"  said  General  Porter.  "It  was 
at  the  first  meeting  between  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  They  had  been  corre- 
sponding for  some  years.  First  their 
letters  were  official,  but  then  became 
more  intimate.  It  was  on  May  8,  1834, 
Grant  arrived  from  the  west  in  Wash- 
ington to  receive  his  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant general.  He  went  to  the  Wil- 
lard  hotel,  where  he  registered  as  just 
plain  'U.  S.  Grant.  Illinois.' 

"The  first  thing  he  thought  of  was 
to  pay  his  respects  to  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  It  was  9:30.  Lincoln 
was  shaking  hands  with  a  vast  crowd 
at  the  White  House.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  commotion.  The  people  stood 
back.  Lincoln  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  Grant  stood.  Grant  stepped  for- 
ward. Lincoln  seized  him  by  the 
hand.     'What  a  delight!     What  a  sur- 


prise: 


he  exclaimed,  adding,  'Mother, 
here's  General  Grant.'  It  was  an  in- 
spiring sight  to  see  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation  and  the  victorious 
general  standing  face  to  fare. 
'  "Lincoln's  hnir  was  unkempt.  He 
wore  a  collar  two  sizes  too  large  for 
him.     There    Lincoln,    fifty-five   years 


old  and  six  feet  four  Inches,  stood, 
with  Grant,  forty-two  years  of  age  and 
five  feet  eight  inches,  gazing  into  his 
face.  Men  whose  only  ambition  was 
the  country's  welfare,  they  stood  like 
the  men  in  the  Greek  phalanx  of  old, 
shoulder  to  shoulder." 

General  Porter  said  that  from  that 
time  on  the  friendship  of  the  two  men 
grew  to  deep  affection.  He  told  of  fre- 
quent visits  of '  Lincoln  to  Grant  at 
City  Point,  where  often  until  the  mid- 
night hour  Lincoln  would  entertain 
the  general  and  his  friends  with  his 
brilliant  wit,  wisdom  and  philosophy 
"until  those  nights  became  veritable 
Arabian  nights." 
In  conclusion  General  Porter  said: 
"It  has  fallen  to  few  men  to  suffer 
the  sublimity  of  martyrdom,  but  fu- 
ture generations  will  be  illuminated 
by  the  brightness  of  his  glory." 
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Porter,  Gen.  Horace 


We  Can  Now  Measure  All  His  Great  Qual- 
ities as  They  Now  (Appear  in 
Their  True  Symmetry. 


By   GEN.    HORACE   PORTER. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  of  humble  birth; 
he  early  had  to  struggle  with  the  trials 
of  misfortune  and  to  learn  the  first  les- 
ions of  life  in  the  severe  school  of  ad- 
versity. He  came 
from  that  class 
which  he  always 
alluded  to  as 
the  plain  peo- 
ple. He  always 
possessed  their 
confidence,  he 
never  lost  his 
hold  •  on  their 
affections.  H  e 
believed  that 
the  government 
was  made  for 
the  people,  and 
not  the  people 
for  the  govern- 
ment,, and  that 
true  republican- 
ism wag  like  a 
torch — the  more 
it   is   shaken   in 
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GEN.  HORACE  PORTER. 


the  hands  of  the  people  the  brighter  it 
burns. 

If  at  the  height  of  his  power  any  one 
had  sneered  at  him  on  account  of  his 
humble  origin,  he  might  well  have  re- 
plied, like  the  marshal  of  France',  who 
was  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a  duke- 
dom, when  he  told  the  haughty  nobles 
of  Vienna,  who  boasted  of  their  long 
lines  of  descent  and  refused  to  asso- 
ciate with  him:  "I  am  an  ancestor;  you 
are    only    descendants." 

Abraham  Lincoln  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree  that  most  uncommon  of 
all  virtues,  common  sense.  With  him 
there  was  no  practising  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue,  no  posing  for  effect,  no  at- 
titudinizing in  public,  no  mawkish  sen- 
timentality. There  was  none  of  that 
puppyism  so  often  bred  by  power.  There 
was  none  of  that  dogmatism  that  Dr. 
Johnson  said  was  only  puppyism  grown 
to  maturity. 

While  his  mind  was  one  great  store- 
house of  facts  and  userul  information,  he 
laid  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  he  did  not 
possess.  He  believed  with  Addison  that 
pedantry  in  learning  is  like  hypocrisy  in 
religion,  a  form  of  knowledge  without 
the   power  of  it. 

While  he  was  singularly  adroit  and  pa- 
tient In  smoothing  down  the  ruffled 
feathers  of  friends  who  did  not  under- 
stand him,  or  even  of  political  opponents, 
he  wasted  no  time  upon  the  absolute  re- 
calcitrants. He  never  attempted  to  mas- 
sage the  back  of  a  political  porcupine. 
And,  as  ho  once  said  himself,  he  always 
found  It  was  a  losing  game  to  try  to 
shove  fleas  across  a  barnyard. 

Thera  are  two  names  of  presidents  that 
will  always  be  inseparably  associated  In 
our  minds — Washington  and  Lincoln.  But, 
from  the  manner  in  which  modern  his- 
torians magnify  trivial  acts,  you  would 
suppose  one  had  spent  his  entire  life  In 
cutting  down  trees  and  the  other  in  split- 
ting them  up  into  rails.  There  was  one 
marked  difference  between  them— Wash- 
ington could  not  tell  a  story;  Lincoln  al- 
ways could. 

But  he  told  them  not  for  the  anecdote, 
but  to  clinch  a  fact,  to  point  a  moral. 

Ah.  It  was  that  humor  of  his  that  was 
his  safety-valve.  It  lightened  his  mind 
and  relieved  it  for  the  time  from  the 
great  responsibilities  that  were  weighing 
upon  him.  He  could  cut  the  sting  from 
the  keenest  .criticism  with  his  wit,  he 
could  gild  disappointment  with  a  joke.    He 


knew  better  than  most  men  that  in  speecn 
wit  is  to  eloquence  what  in  music  melody 
is   to  harmony. 

But  his  mind  was  not  always  attuned 
to  mirth;  its  chords  were  too  often  set  10 
strains  of  sadness.  There  was  the  slaugh- 
ter in  the  field,  the  depletion  of  the  treas- 
ury, complications  which  arose.  All  these 
were  so  appalling  that  sometimes  even 
the  great  soul  of  Lincoln  seemed  ready  to 
melt.  But  just  when  the  gloom  was 
blackest  he  never,  never  took  counsel  of 
his  fears.  He  always  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  never  had  occasion  to 
look  to  the  past  with  regret,  nor  to  the 
future  with  apprehension.  He  had  the 
sublime  faith  which  is  content  to  leave 
the  efforts  to  man,  the  results  to  God. 

For  ages  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae 
every  Greek  school  child  was  taught  to 
recite  each  day  the  names  of  the  three 
hundred  heroes  who  fell  in  the  defense  of 
that  pass.  It  would  be  a  crowning  act  of 
patriotism  if  every  American  school  child 
could  be  taught  each  day  to  contemplate  | 
the  exalted  character  and  utter  the  In-  j 
spiring  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Singular  man!  No  one  can  pluck  a 
single  laurel  from  his  brow,  no  one  can 
lessen  the  measure  of  his  fame.  Mar- 
velous man!  In  the  annals  of  all  history 
we  fail  to  find  another  whose  life  had 
been  so  peaceful,  whose  nature  so  gentle, 
and  yet  who  was  called  upon  to  marshal 
the  hosts  of  an  aroused  people  and  for 
four  long  years  to  conduct  a  bloody,  re- 
lentless, fratricidal  war. 

In  the  annals  of  history  we  fail  to  find 
another  whose  education  was  that  of  the 
cabinet,  not  the  camp,  and  ret  who  dit. 
a  more  heroic  deati*. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man 
to  strike  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of 
bondmen  and  liberate  a  race.  It  has 
seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man  to  die 
the  death  of  an  honored  martyr,  with 
his  robes  of  office  still  about  him,  his 
heart  at  peace  with  his  fellow  men,  his 
soul  at  peace  with  his  God,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  restoration  of  his  country  to 
peace  within  her  borders,  to  peace  with 
all  the  world. 

A  celebrated  sculptor  in  the  fourteenth 
century  in  Florence  was  commanded  to 
make  a  colossal  statue,  which  was  to 
surmount  a  historic  cathedral.  When  it 
was  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cathedral, 
the  ropes  arranged  for  hoisting  it,  and  it 
was  there  unveiled,  the  crowd  jeered  and 
hooted  and  criticized  unmercifully  the 
sculptor.  It  was  all  out  of  proportion;  it 
was  a  failure.  But  soon,  the  ropes  began 
to  tighten,  and  as  the  statue  moved  up 
into  the  air  the  crowd  ceased  to  jeer,  and, 
finally,  when  it  was  placed  upon  the  pin- 
nacle at  the  proper  focal  distance  as  in- 
tended by  the  great  sculptor  who  created 
It,  the  sneers  turned  to  plaudits,  and  the 
people  then  saw  it  in  all  the  beauty  of 
its  true  proportions. 

And  so  Abraham  Lincoln  has  so  far  re- 
ceded from  us  in  history  that  he  is  now 
in  the  proper  focal  distance.  We  can  now 
measure  all  his  great  qualities  as  they 
appear  in  their  true  beauty  and  symmetry. 

I  am  glad  of  the  work  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association.  It  is  well  that  his 
birthplace  should  be  redeemed  from  indi- 
vidual ownership.  It  should  be  made  the 
repository  of  all  the  interesting  xelics 
connected  with  him.  It  ought  to  be  the 
seat  of  a  national  museum  and  a  national 
park. 

He  Is  gone  from  us  now,  crowned  with 
the  sublimity  of  martyrdom.  We  have 
bidden  a  last  farewell  to  him  who  was 
the  gentlest  of  all  spirits,  noblest  of  all 
hearts,  liberator  of  a  race,  savior  of  a 
republic,  martyr,  whose  sepulchre  is 
human  hearts. 
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Post,    Dr.    Truman  8. 


Address  Delivered  Be* 
fore    Constitutional  Convention  Here  By 
Rev.  Dr.  Truman  Post  in  1870. 


The  Rev.  Truman  M.  Post,  D.  D..  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  delivered  an  address 
inthis  city  before  the  constituional  con- 
vention in  1870,  in  which  a  few  elo- 
quent paragraphs  were  devoted  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  address,  as  a. 
whole,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
scholarly  ever  heard  in  Springfield,  be- 
fore or  since,  and  the  magnificent 
tribute  to  Lincoln  was  particularly 
brilliant.  The  speech  was  later  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Jayne  ofthis  city  and  fifty  copies 
sent  to  the  orator.  That  part  of  it 
referring  to  Lincoln,  Is  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time,  and  is  here 
printed: 

"An  awful  presence  wanders  by  noon 
and  night  around  the  grave  at  Oak 
Ridge.  But  its  representative  orb 
shines  over  that  tomb,  higher  than  the 
I  Plebians — evermore.  To  that,  the 
|  inr.se  of  histcry  will  point  down  com- 
ing time,  as  asserting  for  heroic  loy- 
alty to  God,  country  and  humanity, 
walking  according  to  the  light  God 
gave,  and  for  a  simply,  child-like  hon- 
esty, that  carried  this  loyalty  into  the 
most  mighty  and  awful  issues  of  hu- 
man history;  and  in  its  high  mission, 
steadfast  to  the  last,  "in  charity  to  all, 
in  malice  to  none,"  gave  up  life  itself 
for  duty.  I  say  the  muse  of  history 
will  point  to  that  example,  as  assert- 
ing for  such  honesty  and  loyalty  of 
soul,  an  essential  and  immortal  king- 
liness,  that — apart  from  brilliancy  of 
genius  or  culture — despite  of  imper- 
fection and  defeature — personal  or 
mental — in  despite,  if  so  be,  of  weak- 
nese  or  mistake  in  logic  or  policy — 
claims  a  perpetual  sceptre  and  crown 
in   the  historic  realm. 

"It  may  startle  us  to  think  of  one 
of  late  so  near  and  now  so  far;  and 
one  long  beside  us  in  the  common  and 
familiar  walks  of  life,  of  no  regal 
guise,  presense  or  culture,  throned  so 
high   amid    the   perpetual   kings. 

"But  the  Idealization  and  translation 
are  in  progress;  not  so  mu:h  from  any 
qualities  of  intellect  or  masterliness 
of  policy  or  measures,  as  from  the 
moral  majesty  of  truth, the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  a  soul,  honest  to  its  very- 
core  and  to  the  very  death.  And  by 
the  force  ofthese  ,  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  assure  us,  spite  of  whatever 
incongruity  or  defeature — idiosyscra- 
natic  or  personal — that  face  and  form, 
transfigured  by  the  idea  ofthe  indwell- 
ing virtue,  will  shine  forth  in  the  skies 
of  the  future,  more  glorious  than  the 
Belvideian  god  of  light;  shine  forth  as 
the  face  of  a  truth,  a  virture,  a  divine 
idea   impersonate. 

"This  was  fortokened  in  that  fu- 
neral  heralding   that   draped   belts     of 


latitude  and  longitude  and  successlves 
states  in  securing  mourning  over  the 
martyr  yet  victor,  on  his  great  return. 

"Never  had  a  conqueror  in  the  past 
?uch  a  cortege  and  following.  And 
when,  pale,  silent  and  marred,  that 
form  thus  came  .back  from  the  war 
and  lay  in  statt  \\\  yonder  capitol,  tne 
transfiguration  had  already  begun. 
History  and  death  had  touched  that 
face  to  an  awe  and  majesty  that 
seemed  no  longer  of  the  sons  of  man. 
On  that  brow  the  assassin's  mark  was 
already  changing  to  an  aureola — to  the 
glory — and  from  the  mute  lips,  the 
words,  "In  charity  to  all,  in  malice  to- 
wards none,"  and  "for  these  I  am 
willing  to  die,",  seemed  mingling  with 
the  hymn  of  history  down  the  aisles 
of  all  the  future. 

"That     face — thus     transfigured     to 


that  of  the  moral  sublime,  to  a  virtue 
already  on   high,   will  be  seen   by   the 
idea  of  heroic  goodness,   inhering,   up- 
borne higher  and  higher  over  the  fu- 
1  are,  when  the  surge  of  our  great  trag- 
edy  shall  have   sunk  behind  the   hori- 
zon;   above  its  war  scenery,  it  masses 
of  force,  its  blazons  of  mighty  names, 
latest   of   its      historic      constellations;  ; 
like    Cassiopeia's   throne   in      the      cir-  j 
cumpolar    skies,    inthe    circle    of    per-  ■ 
petual    apparition — rising    and    falling  i 
It  may  be  withthe  earth's  roll — but  to  \ 
set  never  more. 

"And  the  muse  of  history,  pointing  j 
the  American  youth  thither,  shall  re- 
iterate, "Sic,  sic  itur  ad  astra."  This, 
this  is  the  pathway  to  the  stars.  Good- 
ness and  truth — these,  these  unlock 
heaven." 


Second  Hand  Powder. 

A  visitor,  congratulating  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  the  prospects  of  his  re-elec- 
tion, was  answered  by  that  indefatiga- 
tle  story  teller  with  an  anecdote  of  an 
Illinois  farmer  who  undertook  to  blast 
his  own  rocks.  His  first  effort  at  pro- 
ducing an  explosion  proved  a  failure. 
He  explained  the  cause  by  exclaiming: 
"Pshaw,  this  powder  has  been  shot  be- 
lore," 
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Potter,   Jane  T. 
ELEGRAM,   FEBRUARY   11,   1917. 


JANE'S    CHAT 


Monday  will  be  the  birthday  anni- 
versary  of   the   birth  of   Lincoln,   and 
the   papers   will   tell   you   much   about 
him      Very  seldom  the  papers  tell  us 
about   the  death   of  Lincoln.     We  are 
told  that  he  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor.     Some  editors 
are  strong   in  the  opinion   that   Booth 
did  not  die  in  the  barn;    that  he   es- 
caped and  is  still  alive  in  France.  What 
was    Booth's   original    motive?    It   was 
not  the  desire  to  kill.     It  was  rather 
the  desire  to  relieve  suffering  human- 
ity. Booth's  heart  was  touched  through 
the  number  of  confederates  in  northern 
prisons.     He  conceived  a  rather  novel 
idea   to   get     these     confederates     re- 
leased.' It  was  to  kidnap  Lincoln,  bring 
him   to   some   place   in   the   south,   and 
hold   him   there   until   the   confederate 
prisoners  were   given     their     freedom 
Booth  began  on  this  plan  in  October  of 
the  year  before  the  assassination  when 
he    went    to    Montreal    and    deposited 
money  in  one  of  the  banks  there. 

In   Montreal  he   met  one   Dr.   Mudd. 
He   met   the    doctor   a  month   later   in 
Washington,  and  through  him  obtained 
an  introduction  to  John  H.   Surratt,  a 
young  man  of  Washington  who  knew 
every  road  to  the  Potomac,  every  creek 
and  every  crossing.    Booth  told  Surratt 
of   his    romantic   plan    and    the    young 
man   became   enthusiastic,   thinking   it 
would   be    fine    game.      Young    Surratt 
introduced    Booth    to    his      mother,      «*, 
widow.       Through       young       Surratt,- 
Booth    met    another    young    man,    one 
David      E.    Herold,      a    drug    clerk,    ot 
Washington,  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
joined  in  the  scehme.     Another  recruit 
was  one  George  A.  Atzerdot,  a  young 
German,   who     was     acquainted     with 
running    the    blockade.      The    last    re- 
cruit was  Thornton  Powell,  a  confed- 
erate scoldier.    Booth  met  in  Baltimore 
where  he  was  under  the  name  of  Lewis 
Payne      The  plotters  discussed  several 
dramatic   plans     to     kidnap     Lincoln. 
Christmas      came      and      passed.        In 
March,   of  the   year   1865,   the   plotters 
learned  Lincoln  was  to  attend  a  per- 
formance  at   the     Campbell     military 
i  hospital  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
that  month.     The   play,    "Still   Waters 
B.un   Deeo,"   was  to   be   enacted   by   J.  , 
W.    Wallack,    E.    L.    Davenport,    and  i 
Eose   Ey tinge.     At     a     meeting     that 
night  young   Surratt  told     Booth     the 
plot  was  known  and  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous    to     make     the     attempt     that 
night.     Booth   then   said,   according  to 
the   evidence   later:    "Well,    gentlemen, 
if  worst  comes  to  worst  I  shall  know 
what  to  do.'     The  other  four  men  arose 
to    go,   one    of   them   remarking,    "If   I 
understand   you   to    intimate   anything 
more  than  the  capture  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
I  .'for  one,  will  bid  you  good  bye."  The 
other  three  assented  to  this  statement. 
Booth  denied  he  had  any  other  inten- 
tion,  and  he  won  the  men  back   and 
they    discussed    the    situation    until    5 
o'clok  in  the  morning.    That  afternoon 
the  five  mounted  horses  and  rode  out 
to    the    selected   rendezvous,    ready    to 
kidnap  Lincoln  and  hurry  south  with 
him.     But   Lincoln   did   not    go   to  the 
performance  that  night.     , 

In  the  meantime  the  war  went  on. 
the  north'winning  battle  [after  battle. 
On  the  9th  of  April— Palm  Sunday- 
Grant  and  Lee  met  in  thi  parlor  of  a 
brick  building  in  the  village  of  Appo- 
mattox, where  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render were  written,  signed.  and  tbe 
war  declared  at  an     end.     The  world 


was  rejoicing  over  the  peace  measures 
signed  on  the  beginning  of  holy  week. 
Booth  still  growled.  On  Good  Friday 
night  the  president,  his  wife  and  party, 
went  to  Ford's  theatre  to  see  the 
comedy,  "Our  German  Cousin."  Booth 
entered  with  his  gun  sneaked  into  the 
box  where  the  president  sat  and  fired 
the  shot  that  ended  the  useful  life  of 
the  great  emancipator.  . 

In  escaping  from  the  theatre  Booth 
tripped  against  an  American  flag,  fell, 
and  broke  one  of  his  legs.    He  escaped 
to  a  farm  in  Caroline  county,  Virginia, 
Where   he   took     shelter     in     a     barn. 
Twelve  days  later;  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  was  trapped  in  the  barn 
by    Detectives    Conger    and   Baker,    so 
history  tells  us.     John  Garrett,  one  of 
the  twenty  odd  soldiers  with  the  de- 
tectives  went  into  the  barn  and  asked 
Booth   to   surrender.     The   reply   from 
Booth  was:  "Young  man,  you  had  bet- 
ter  get   out  of  here.     Your  life   is   in 
danger.       You     have     betrayed     me." 
Young   Garrett  left   the  barn   without 
further    ado.      Then    Baker    called    to 
Booth  through  the   door  of  the  barn: 
"Who  are  you?     What  do  you  want? 
1  Whom  do  you  want?"   was   the  reply 
Baker   received.     "We    want   you   and 


we  know  who  you  are.  Give  up  your 
arms  and  come  out,"  said  the  detec- 
tive. The  reply  from  the  assassin  was, 
"Give  us  a  little  time  to  consider."  A 
few  minutes  later  Baker  spoke  again, 
saying,  "We  have  fifty  men  around  the 
barn  with  carbines.  If  you  come  out 
all  will  be  well.  If  not  we  will  burn 
the  barn  in  two  minutes."  The  re- 
ply was,  "That  is  hard.  An  innocent 
man  owns  this  barn.  Give  a  lame  man 
a  chance,  captain.  I  know  you  to  be 
la  brave  man  and  I  believe  you  to  be 
Ihonorable.  I  am  a  cripple.  I  have  but 
lone  leg.  If  you  will  withdraw  your 
men  in  line  100  yards  from  the  barn  I 
will  come  out  and  fight  you." 

The  detective  replied:  "We  did  not 
come  here  to  fight.  We  came  to  make 
you  a  prisoner."  Young  Garrett  was 
sent  to  pile  straw  at  a  point  where  a 
board  was  broken  in  the  side  of  the 
barn.  Garrett  soon  gave  up  the  task, 
saying  Booth  would  shoot  him.  A  few 
minutes  later  Booth  cried  out:  "There's 
a  man  in  here  who  wants  to  come  out." 
Baker  replied,  "Very  well.  Let  him 
come  out."  Herold,  the  drug  clerk, 
came  to  the  door  of  the  barn  and 
cried,  "Let  me  out."  Baker  demanded 
that  Herold  hand  out  his  arms.  Booth 
replied,  "He  has  no  arms.  They  are 
mine.  I've  got  them."  Baker  said,  "He 
carries  a  carbine."  Booth  answered, 
"Upon  the  word  and  honor  of  a  gen- 
tleman, he  has  no  arms.  The  arms 
are  mine,   and  I  have  them." 

Herold  came  out,  was  seized  by 
Baker  and  tied  to  a  tree.  Conger  fired 
the  barn.  The  building  was  soon  in 
a  blaze.  As  the  fire  closed  around 
Booth  he  cried  out  theatrically,  "One 
more  stain  on  the  old  banner." 

Conger  peeped  in.  He  saw  Booth 
leaning  on  a  crutch,  with  a  carbine  at 
his  hip  and  a.  revolver  in  one  of  his 
hands.  Booth  was  attempting  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  Finally  Booth 
made  for  the  door.  He  had  taken  three 
hops  when  Sergeant  Corbett  fired. 
Booth  fell  dead  on  the  threshold  of 
the  barn  door.  Baker  jumped  on  him 
and  took  the  revolver  from  him.  The 
education  which  no  arbitrary  opening 
carbine  fell  between  Booth's  legs. 
Eight  months  after  meeting  Booth, 
Mr.  Surratt  died  on  the  gallows,  with 
the  other  plotters.  This  was  the 
climax  of  the  war  that  freed  the  negro. 
JANE   T.   I'OTTEB. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


A  great  group  of  men  had  occupied  pub- 
lic attention— Seward,  Sumner,  Douglas.  : 
A  greater  than  these  was  in  reserve.  Lin- 
coln touched  our  national  life  at  more 
points  than  any  or  all  the  rest.  Nor,  so 
far,  has  he  had  the  fate  of  Washington,  to 
have  a  statesman  greater  than  himself  to 
be  his  successor.  Washington  was  greater 
as  a  man  than  as  a  General.  He  was  of  that 
intense  truthfulness  that  one  wonders,  j 
since,  that  history  gave  him  no  ideals  to 
follow.       He    ever    stands    as    the    head    of  ] 


American  life  and  history.  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, was  needed,  with  his  vast  grasp  of 
human  sentiment,  to  warm  the  new  nation 
into  a  fullness  of  political  sentiment.  Wash- 
ington was  looked  up  to  with  reverence; 
Jefferson  became  the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  popular  leaders.  After  him  came  none 
of  that  sort  until  Henry  Clay— a  far  less 
great  man — and  then  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Morse,  In  his  biography,  has  an  ad- 
mirable passage,  which  is  well  worth  re- 
peating. He  says:  "Lincoln  stands  apart 
In  striking  solitude — an  enigma  to  all  men. 
The  world  eagerly  asks  of  each  person  who 
endeavor  to  write  or  speak  of  him:  What 
illumination  have  you  for  us?  Have  you 
solved  the  mystery?  Can  you  explain  this 
man?  The  task  has  been  essayed  many 
times;  it  will  be  essayed  many  times  more; 
it  never  has  been  and  probably  It  never 
will  be  entirely  achieved."  Still  it  will  not 
do  to  begin  a  myth.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
mystery,  but  a  great  Shakspeare  in  action— 
a  many-sided  man,  who  puzzles  us  because 
he  fails  nowhere. 

The  life  of  a  man  ought  always  to  be 
considered  a  growth.  We  never  fully  un- 
derstand him  by  what  is  generally  called 
history.  Biographies  are  nearly  always  ag- 
gravating affairs,  because  they  can  not  let 
heroes  develop  from  small  and  narrow  and 
perhaps  very  erroneous  beginnings.  I  never1 
could  get  a  true  picture  of  Jefferson  until 
I  secured  the  collection  of  his  writings 
made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  In 
the  mass  of  volumes  about  Lincoln  there 
are  barely  a  half  dozen  of  any  worth.  Carl 
Schurz  touched  high-water  mark  with  that 
magnificent  essay,  published  a  few  years 
since  in  the  "Atlantic;"  and  his  Secretaries, 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  gave  us  a  history  that  on 
the  whole  could  be  ranked  as  a  classic.  But 
I  .would  give  more  for  the  recently  made 
collection  of  his  own  speeches,  state  papers, 
etc.,  than  for  all  the  rest.  Here  we  have 
him  as  he  met  problem  after  problem;  idea 
after  idea:  and  our  intensest  pleasure  is  to 
find  he  was  not  a  self-made  man  at  all,  but 
a  man  made  as  he  went  on  by  incident, 
by  accident,  by  facts  and  needs,  by  duties 
and  requirements.  He  was,  to  begin  with, 
simply  not  a  bigot  nor  a  man  finished  up 
by  heredity.  He  was  makable,  teachable, 
and  a  genius  in  the  way  of  listening  and 
learning.  From  first  to  last  Lincoln 
changes  immensely  in  all  ways;  In  his  con- 
victions, in  his  breadth,  In  his  intellectual 
and  moral  thoroughness,  not  a  sign  of  de- 
cadence anywhere!  Only  forwardness  and 
growth! 

It  is  the  topics  and  the  times  that  bring 
great  men  to  the  front.  Mean  topics  bring 
demagogues  and  sentimentalists.  These 
may  be  men  with  some  amount  of  honesty 
and  sympathy,  and  so  for  a  time  they  will, 
though  shallow  students,  be  more  valuable 
than  men  who  are  quicker  to  solve  prob- 
lems, mighty  in  debate,  and  fit  for  mo- 
mentous crises.  Our  present  moment 
brings  up  Coxeys  and  a  great  brood  of  in- 
spired Jack  Cades,  with  some  Falstaffs 
mixed  in.  Our  great  names  have  be- 
smirched descendants;  our  Congress  is  half 
full  of  trivialists,  jokers,  sentimental 
cranks,  hobby-riders  and  general  humbugs. 
These  men  will  ride  for  awhile  on  the  whirl- 
ing, eddying  surface,  until  the  problems 
now  being  legislated  upon  are  worked  out. 
The  trouble  Is,  no  party  knows  what  its 
policy  Is  worth.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
honest  free  traders  and  half  a  dozen  honest 
protectionists   at   the   front;    the   rest   are 


shillyshallying  to  party. 

Lincoln  was  fortunate  In  being  called  out 
when  the  great  mass  of  the  people  began  to 
know  very  definitely  what  they  wanted. 
Politics  was  exactly  defined.  There  wag 
no  great  body  of  voters  swinging  back  and 
forth  between  opposing  policies,  without 
knowing  really  to  which  they  gave  adher- 
ence. The  discussion  was  about  over.  The 
battle  blow  must  soon  be  struck.  It  was  no 
time  for  able  and  honest  but  compromising 
men  like  Buchanan  and  Crittenden,  and 
surely  less  was  it  a  time  for  men  lacking  in 
intellectual  and  moral  faith.  I  believe  Lin- 
coln's greatest  greatness  was  his  utter  sim- 
plicity of  faith,  his  natural  religion,  his 
childlike  spirit. 

I    suppose    no    one    ever    makes    even    a 
casual   study   of  a   notable   man    in   these 
days  without  concerning  himself  with   his 
hero's  ancestry.  So  strong  has  been  the  con- 
viction that  heredity  makes  the  man  that 
we  can  hardly  feel  satisfied  not  to  find  a 
good  ancestry  for  Lincoln.    It  jars  our  con- 
victions  sadly  to   find   his   mother   to   have 
been  one  Nancy  Hanks,  a  flower  of  a  very 
wild  stock.    Indeed  we  must  lay  aside  the 
figure    altogether,    or    confess    the    Hanks 
were  weeds  of  a  rank  sort.    Nancy's  pater- 
nity was  not  traceable  under  legal  restric- 
tions.   As  for  the  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
all  we  can  say  is  that  the  stock  was  given 
to  pioneering  and  liked  the  frontier  of  half- 
civilization;  and  Thomas  was  no  more  than 
a  migratory  creature,   squatting  where  he 
happened,  rather  than  from  any  high  pur- 
pose.   He    was    a    "shiftless    coot."    Morse 
tells  us  that  the  moving  outfit  consisted  of 
a  trifling  parcel  of  tools  and  cooking  uten- 
sils, with  ever  so  little  bedding,  and  400  gal- 
lons of   whisky.    He  lived   sometimes   In   a 
covered  shed,  14  feet  square,  and  sometimes 
In  a  four-walled  cabin,  without  floor  or  win- 
dow.   This   is  a  tough  picture   to   look  at; 
harder  to  think  it  over.  Where  does  Lincoln 
get  in  or  out?    You  might  as  well  stop  one 
of  the  huge  emigrant  canvas-covered  wag- 
ons that  pass  St.  Louis,  and,  kicking  aside 
the  dogs  and  lifting  the  canvas  flaps,  look 
in  among  the  kettles  and  shout  out  "Come 
out   here,    future   President  of  the   United 
States,  savior  of  the  Union,  our  supremest 
man    of     the    times,    come    out    and     show 
yourself."     You   do  not  look  that  way  for 
your  future  heroes.    But  let  us  console  our- 
selves with  the  large  fact  that  there  are 
two    kinds    of   heredity;    one    of   begetting, 
and  one  of  the  age  and  Circumstances,  quite 
apart  from   parentage.    The   age   that   sur- 
rounded the  Lincoln  stock  was  at  least  a 
restless    one,    that    left    a    fellow    like    his 
father  ashamed  of  his  nobodyness.       Then 
they   were   getting   all   that   wonderful    in- 
fluence which  surrounds  Indian  life  and  be- 
gets  natural   religion.    Young  Lincoln   was 
full   of  a   raw,    undigested   piety,    which   Is 
better  than  an  overflow  of  godless  religion, 
such  as  Is  the  sole  stock  In  .hand  of  many 
"leaders    in    Israel."    Estimating    probabil- 
ities, we  shall  probably  hereafter  count  as 
more   important   than   baptism   the   posses- 
sion  of   an   inner   conception   of   right.    It 
shocks  many  to  find  that  the  animal  was 
there,  too,  in  Lincoln— a  small,  wild  animal, 
with  a  god  in  him.    That  is  better  than  a  i 
handsome  Apollo  with  a  little  devil  In  him. 
Abraham  had  the  savage  outlook,   upward 
and  downward.    But  he  had  more.    He  In- 
herited   his    nation's    ambition    for    better- 
ment.   So  he  came  Into  life  with  god  na- 
ture and  the  nation  in  his  heredity.  We  need 
never  despair  of  the  child  of  mean  parent- 
age.   There  is  salvation  in  the  age,  and  no 
man  is  born  without  a  possible  age  senti- 
ment in  his  soul.    A  queer  thing  is  the  soul. 
Our  greatest  leaders  will  probably  always  be 
very  simply  born— if  not  humbly  so. 

If  we  look  over  Lincoln's  earliest  letters 
and  speeches  I  think  we  shall  conclude  the 
one  most  prominent  and  promising  trait  of 
the  young  man  was  fairness.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  born  with  the  usual 
share  of  prejudices.  'In  1836,  while  running 
as  independent  candidate  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,   he  advocated  woman  suf- 


frage.   He  was  like  the  people  with  whom 
he   lived,   and   of   whom   he   was  born.    His 
language  was  as  coarse  and  his  sentiments 
as  rude  and  queer.    But  he  had  a  capacity 
of  being  something  else;  they  had  not.    He 
had  one  more  thing,   quick  wit.    We   have 
never    estimated    Lincoln's    jokes    aright. 
They  meant  his  power  of  seeing  things  com- 
paratively.   The  moment  he  came  In  con- 
tact with  dignity  and  grace  of  speech  and 
of  bearing,  he  felt  it  and  understood  it.    It 
became  his  own.  His  cheap  wit  became  mag- 
nificent,   inspirited;    full   of   power,    pathos, 
honor,  love.    Every  passion  of  a  soul  flowed 
in    his    humor— it    was    the    soul's    passions 
seen  in  comparison.    He  never  was  capable 
of  discussing  any  subject  from  the  basis  of 
policy  or   craft,    but  only   Its   comparative 
worth.    So   from   the   outset   he   condemned 
slave   labor   and   slaveholding   associations. 
It  is  strange  the  people,  who  were  far  from 
sharing  his  views,  took  no  note  of  his  posi- 
tion   on   such    questions    and    continued    to 
elect  him  to  office.    It  was  just  about  the 
time   when   Lovejoy   was   shot   near   by   at 
Alton  for  anti-slavery  views,  and  in  Boston 
mobs  were  dragging  Garrison  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck.    How  little  Garrison  dream- 
ed  the  man  was  already  born   who  would 
complete  his  work  of  emancipation. 

There  is  one  topic  that  essayists  and  bi- 
ographers should  let  alone,  and  that  is  the 
love  matters  of  a  young  man.    He  is  gen- 
erally a   fool   then;    that   is,    as   the   cooler 
judgment    of    later   years    tries    to    believe. 
Lincoln   seems   to   have   been   very   nearly  ! 
j  insane    for    awhile;   and  finally  married  a 
woman  peculiarly  adapted  to  cure  him.    All  j 
we  need  to  say  Is,  that  he  loved  as  tremen-  ; 
dously  as  he  did   everything  else. 

Love  matters  gave  him  as  grand  insight 
as  politics  gave  him  outsight;  and  the  two 
began    to   create   a   capital    power   of   fore- 
sight.   He    understood    men    (and    women) 
and   he   begun    to   understand    events.    His 
simple    way    of    measuring    everything    by 
conscience   turned   out    to   be    the    deepest 
and  wisest  statesmanship.    He  found  it  to 
be  good  policy  as  well  as  good  honor;  and 
he  never  flinched  or  varied.    He  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  1846;   and   then  he   differed 
from  abolitionists  in  just  one  point    He  al-  : 
ways  considered  not  only  what  ought  to  be  ' 
done,  but  what  could  be  done.    He  wasted  > 
not  one  pound  of  moral  energy  on  imprac- 
ticable schemes.    For  a  short  time  he  stood  i 
in  the  arena  when  the   great  heroes   were  I 
dealing   their   final   blows.       Clay   came   to 
save    the    country,     with    voice    trembling 
with   age.    "I   am  here,"   he   cried  pathet- 
ically,   "expecting    soon    to   go    hence;    and 
owing  no  responsibility  except  to  my  own 
conscience   and   to   God."    Calhoun,    almost 
a  ghost,  with  a  few  weeks  only  of  vitality 
left  in  him,  stood  furiously  raging  with  his 
eyes  and  what  was  left  of  his  voice.    Web- 
ster, the  giant,   the  glory,   the  pride  of  the 
North,  believing  his  only  hope  of  the  pres- 
idency   was   in    submission,    delivered    that 
fatal   speech   that   cost   him   eternal   glory. 
I  have,  of  course,  no  intention  of  follow- 
ing Lincoln's  career  in  Congress.     He  was 
growing  and  ever  growing,  a.nd  at  no  time 
a  coward.     He  was  still  an  Illinoisan.     In 
1856    began    the    change.      Henceforth    the 
man   loomed   up   a   moral   and   intellectual 
giant.     He  belonged  to  the  people,   to   the 
country,   to   the   Federal  Union.     Webster, 
the  "Defender  of  the  Constitution,"  had  de- 
serted his  post;  Lincoln  took  his  place.     He 
stood  with  God.     At  Springfield  he  said:  "I 
believe    this    Government    can    not    endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.     I  do  not  expect 
the  Union  to  be  dissolved.     I  do   not  ex- 
pect the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease    to    be    divided."      His    friends    were 
alarmed    lest    he    had    forfeited    all    future 
political  advance.    His  honesty,  his  courage, 
;  his  truth,  his  eloquent  simplicity  had  made 
him  President.     And  here   the   comparison 
with    Webster    ceases.      The    latter    went 
home  to  die  in  grief,  shame  and  disgrace; 
the  former  was  called  by  the  people  to  come 
to  the  front  to  be  trusted,  to  be  loved,  to  be 
honored,    to    die    for   the    people    as    they 


would  die  for  him. 

The  wrestle  anC  the  contrast  was  now 
with  Douglas.  Neighbors,  suitors  of  one 
woman,  the  two  men  stood  for  exactly  op- 
posite principles  and  policies.  Douglas 
stood  for  compromise,  Lincoln  for  the  Union 
and  freedom.  The  famous  joint  debate 
through  Illinois  succeeded  in  more  sharply 
defining  Lincoln,  and  compelling  him  to 
more  sharply  define  himself.  Douglas  was 
helping  to  make  him.  He  was  beaten  for 
Senator,  but  Illinois  had  made  up  its  mind 
to  make  him  President.  And  when  it  came 
to  the  Convention  in  1860  the  deed  was 
done. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  fate  of  these 
two  great  men.  In  1SG0  the  name  of  Doug- 
las was  more  potent  than  that  of  any  man 
after  Harry  Clay.  In  logic  he  was  Clay's 
superior.  They  termed  him  the  Little 
Giant.  He  was  a  giant  in  intellect.  The 
people  gauged  him  correctly.  What  he 
would  have  done  with  this  land  and  Gov- 
ernment but  for  Lincoln  is  hard  to  reckon. 
In  the  wrestle  with  Lincoln  on  the  stump 
he  was  fully  his  equal  in  all  things  but  one 
— moral  principle.  As  a  politician,  as  a 
shrewd  debater,  he  was  superior,  but  he 
lacked  determined  sacrifice  of  all  things  to 
honest  purpose.  He  meant  to  be  President. 
Lincoln  meant  to  do  his  duty,  whether  he 
became  President  or  not.  This  the  people 
felt.  As  the  crisis  came  nearer  and  nearer 
they  felt  they  could  trust  Lincoln  no  mat- 
ter what  occurred,  and  that  Douglas  would 
as  surely  put  his  own  ambition  to  the  front. 
They  sent  Lincoln  to  Washington,  they  left 
Douglas  at  home.  Lincoln  is  to-day  loved, 
beloved,  honored,  almost  glorified;  Douglas 
is  absolutely  dropped  out  of  living  history. 
Few  men,  even  In  Illinois,  remember  his 
existence.  How  superbly  true  is  the  saying 
of  the  good  old  book,  that  "he  that  would 
be  first  among  you  let  him  be  as  your  serv- 
ant" Lincoln  girded  himself  as  the  public 
servant.  He  bore  the  nation  on  his  heart. 
He  died  daily  for  his  people.  The  people 
saw  it  all,  felt  it  all.  You  can  never  lose 
him  out  of  the  grateful  emotions  of  the  i 
American  people.  An  aureole  grew  around 
him  as  the  years  went  on;  it  grows  more 
golden  still.  This  is  the  great  lesson  for 
American  youth — the  contrast  of  selfish  am- 
bition  and  greatness  with  unselfish  devotion  | 
to  right  and  duty. 

But  there  was  another  element  of  Lin- 
coln'3  character  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 
He  was  a  conscientious  student.  I  do  not  ) 
mean  that  he  was  widely  read  in  some  | 
phases  of  sociology  or  statesmanship,  but 
he  was  a  student  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  in  all  their  bearings.  His  speeches 
trod,  step  by  step,  on  firmest  ground.  He 
was  not  moving  In  the  dark.  His  masterly 
debate  with  Douglas  and  the  later  ad- 
dress in  New  York  show  such  preparation 
as  does  not  consist  in  ability  to  make 
brilliant  points  or  to  captivate  the  ear. 
Every  one  felt  that  Lincoln  was  able  to 
see  through  what  he  undertook  to  discuss, 
and  that  all  he  cared  for  was  to  make 
his  subject  clear  to  his  auditors.  Ah,  what 
a  grand  sight  it  was!  The  picture  of  hon- 
esty, of  sincerity,  of  thoroughness;  nothing 
more.    Yet  there  was  something  else. 

Can  any  one  account  for  it?  Lincoln  was 
beautiful.  The  people  liked  to  look  at  him. 
I  do  not  know  but  it  was  the  same  way  as 
boys  like  to  look  at  a  father.  But  really 
is  the  Greek  model  the  only  ideal  of  the 
beautiful?  Is  Apollo  the  only  lovely  type 
of  manhood?  Surely  no  one  of  the  sculp- 
tors would  have  taken  Lincoln  for  a  study 
in  order  to  carve  a  Grecian  god;  but  an 
American  god,  that  was,  and  is,  another 
thing.  We  have  another  need.  Our  Lincoln 
is  better  than  an  Apollo  for  our  people  to 
look  at;  and  when  you  come  to  carve  your 
future  deities  they  must  have  the  purity  of 
purpose,  the  unflinching  courage,  the  con- 
viction of  right  that  shone  in  Lincoln's 
face.  Yes,  there  is  a  beauty  of  purpose,  a 
beauty  of  honor,  a  beauty  of  truthfulness. 
The  American  boys  must  be  taught  that. 
Lincoln's  rugged  features  and  his  sublime 
history  Will  never  let  it  be  forgotten. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 
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